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Tr has already been said,* that the ac- 
tions of involuntary muscles begin with the 
first movements of animal life, and continue, 
with as much uniformity as circumstances 
will allow, till its termination. Soon after 
birth, the cries of the infant, and the strug- 
gles to use its limbs, however imperfectly, 
give some feeble indications that the priuci- 
pc of consciousness is coming into action, 

ike the instinct of animals, to obtain the 
means of supporting the life of its own body, 
these attempts, by degrees, increase in 
energy, and assume appearance of a 
more fixed purpose, to obtain the means of 
supporting its own existence; its know- 
» in this respect, increases with its 
strength, till it acquires, in addition, the 
power of locomotion. At this interesting 
period, the anxiety which is natural to pa- 
rents, stimulates them to seek the best in- 
formation they can obtain, to give all the 
—— that can be given to their chil- 
mn, aud in this they frequently fail, 
sometimes by using means that were im- 
proper, but more frequently by following 
practices which are understood by the terms, 
to leave them to Nature, at a period when 
the proper exertions of art are quite as ne- 
cessary for their welfare, as at any subse- 
quent period of their lives. 

Much of the improper advice that has 
been given upon this subject, has been oc- 
casioned by misunderstanding, or misrepre- 
senting an opinion that has been attributed 
to John Hunter ; who is represented to have 
said, that children should not be confined, 


* Tae Lancer, No, 268, 
No. 275. 


but should be permitted to run about in the 
natural way. Mr, Hunter certainly said this, 
but when the circumstances under which he 
gave that advice are considered, it will ac- 
quire a very different interpretation from 
that which it has received. It was a 
vailing opinion in the time when Mr. Hun- 
ter lived, that the persons of young females 
might be made more beautifui, and more 
perfect than in their natural forms, by the 
use of certain articles of dress, and some 
other contrivances, which then were in ge- 
neral use, and Mr. Hunter was frequently 
consulted by anxious parents, to know whe- 
ther stays that were made by some fashion- 
able stay-maker, or some of the many con- 
trivances that were then in general use, 
would not materially improve the shape of 
the young %' whose person was under 
examination. I have often been present at 
such consultations, when Mr. Hunter has 
uniformly given advice that was most ad- 
vantageous to the patient, though it was 
certainly inimical to the stay-maker and the 
shape-mendet who generally had a strong 
prejudice in their favour fixed in the minds 
of the patient’s friends, After Mr. Hunter 
had repeatedly urged all that he thought 
proper, and was wearied with the pertina- 
city of his consultant, he has sometimes 
added with much good humour, “ Well, 
lady, [ have said all that I can say ; we have 
talked nonsense enough, so give me m 
guinea, and let me go to somebody else.” 
This was his good-humoured way of getting 
rid of absurd applications, which really 
teazed him ; had he been induced to direct 
his very powerful mind more particularly to 
this subject, he would have enlightened 
that, as he did every other, upon which he 
employed himself. 

The truth is, that so far as human beings 
are concerned, there is no way of walking or 
moving about that can, with propriety, be 
called merely natural. The movements of 
the animal creation may be called natural, 
because they are impelled, by instinct, to 
perform and repest certain actions during 
the whole course of the:rlives: the beast of 

y is nouris'ied by blaod, which is given 

y the parent, till her offspring have ac- 
quired stcength and skill enongh to pro- 
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vide for themselves; from thenceforward 
they pass their lives in seeking those ani- 
's which are to become their prey. 

The beasts of chase, when in a wild state, 
learn, from instinct, that they are to be de- 
stroyed by those beasts whosé prey they are 
to become ; and, therefore, these two classes 
of animals, during the time they exist, use 
all their energies, the one in endeavouring 
to inflict, the other to avoid, destruction ; 
and such being the only objects for which 
they seem to exist, the practices by which 
they accomplish those ends-of their exist- 
ence may, strictly, be called natural. But 
the situation of man is totally different ; he 
is the child of artificial circumstances ; 
there is scarcely a situation upon the face 
of the earth in which he does not, or 
cannot, exist; he modifies his habits till 
they conform to his situation; and this 
peculiarity it is which makes it neces- 
sary that he should be educated for the sta- 
tion which it is intended that he should 
fill ; if he is not so educated, he will not be 
able to fill that station, or execute its duties 
with propriety, Hence it is, that practices 
which are general among men in some si- 
tuations, are quite unknown to men who live 
in different circumstances. The young of 
all the varieties of man, whatever may 
be the degree’ of civilisation, or of bar- 
barism, in which they exist, are either 
taught all the practices of their progenitors, 
or learn them by mere dint of imitation. In 
our own time, and in those classes of society 
for whose use these observations are in- 
tended, a great desire is manifested to give 
to their offspring all the perfection of per- 
sonal beauty which can be communicated ; 
but that desire is accompanied with many 
practices which are not well calculated to 
produce so happy an effect. The only ra- 
tional course that can be adopted pur- 
sued to produce this effect, will be, to begin, 
at the earliest period practicable, after chil- 
dren have acquired the power of moving 
freely and firmly from one place to another, 
to teach them how to use all their limbs to 
the best advantage upon every occasion, 
and to avoid all the awkward and improper 
habits that they are so prone to acquire, by 
imitating the peculiarities of awkward ser- 
vants, and other inferior persons, to whose 
care they are often entrusted; the notion 
that such habits, if acquired early in life, 
may be easily eradicated afterwards, by good 
instruction, is very erroneous ; we frequent- 
ly see that such habits; when acquired 
early, are with great difficulty eradicated, 
and very often not at all. The course that 
should always be followed, is to teach young 
children by little, but teach it them so 
effectually, that it shall never be forgotten, 
and not let them acquire any 


habit, 


have occasion to discontinue, or, as it may 
be called, to unlearn. 

As children, in the earliest periods of 
their lives, are generally left to the manage- 
ment of servants, these persons should be 
carefully watched, to seé that they do 
their duty; I shall, in another lecture, de- 
scribed very simple practices, which, if 
carefully used by those who are entrusted 
with the management of children in the 
earliest periods of life, will prevent man 
of the defects, which it requires so m 
trouble afterwards to remove ; those direc- 
tions may be called popular; but I shall 
now consider the subject in a more pro- 
fessional point of view, by explaining the 
nature, uses, and actions, of the bones, liga- 
ments, and muscles, by the employment of 
which all our actions are performed ; but as 


education, J shall not enter into a formal 
discussion of the whole, but select such 
parts only as will require attention, because 
they are connected with the subject that is 
now under discussion. 

The parts of the human oe aoe be 
arranged under two divisions : , those 
which contribute to locomotion; second, 
those by which parts of the body are moved 
with respect to each other. As these two 
divisions very frequently act together, they 
unite on the pelvis as at a common centre. 
As it was my fortune to attend more early, 
as well as more extensively, to the organs 
of locomotion, than to the other division, I 
shall begin my explanation, by describing 
those parts that I have been longest ac- 
quainted with. The bones, the ligaments, 
and the muscles, will all uire attention ; 
the bones, because they form the solid 
basis upon which the muscles act; the. 
ligaments, because they restrain the bones’ 
within those limits to which they should be 
confined, in order that they may perform 
the functions that are required of them 
with the greatest advantage; and the mus- 
cles, because they are the powers which set 
= whole hoe motion. ast They 

shall begin with eet. con- 
sist of many bones, different portions of 
which are joined together in a different 
manner from that in which others are united. 
The metatarsal bones are jointed together, so 
as to have considerable motion with respect 
to each other; but the last bone of each 
eres is so firmly united to corresponding 
of the tarsus, and the bones of the 
tarsus are so firmly united together, that it 
is not uncommon to say they are as immove- 
able with respect to each other, as if they 
were one bone. This dh not true; even 
when persons have arrived at. mature a: 
end have theie felidegrec of ; 
a very low, and, indeed, obscure motion 
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may be detected in them, and I shall have 
abundant ities of hove, that 
there exists in them a susceptibility for 
motion, which, till I succeeded in — 
strating its reality, was not thought possible. 
The joints of which the wtneghia, 
tibia, and the fibula, form parts, are more 
complex in their nature, and capable of 
much greater derangements in their natural 
combinations, than the bones of the foot 
‘only with respect to each other, and have 
often been, with me, at least, more difficult 
of reduction to their netural positions, and 
of restoration to their natural powers, than 
any others whose deformities I have ob- 
served, 

The knee-joint is formed by the condyles 
of the femur, and of the head of the tibia, 
which roll upon each other ; the bones of 
the leg and thigh have no direct hold upon 
each other, but are united by very stron 
ligaments: this joint has but one nat 
motion ; that is, directly forwards or back- 

_ wards, as when we bend or straighten the 
leg. which this joint is 
employed require greatest exertions to 
be continually made, for a great length of 
time ; and as its strength depends eres 
upon the strength of those ligaments whic 
connect the two bones together, they are 
liable to be deranged in their relative posi- 
tions, as well as in their actions, as I shall 
have opportunities of showing hereafter. 

The hip-joint is formed by the circular 
head of the femur which rolls in the aceta- 
bulum ; it is one of the strongest joints of 
the human body, and it-needs to be so, on 
account of the numerous and important 
fancticns that it has to perform ; in fact, it 
is capable of allowing the leg to be moved 
in every direction. 


Having said thus much of the bones, I 
shall proceed to consider the ligameets, 
which, when properly united, enable them 
to perform their naturel functions. It is 
genefilly believed that the ligaments are 
inelastic, and but 
some persons have sta at they may, 
under some circumstances, be ; 
from these variations of opinion much con- 
fusion has arisen, and may, perhaps, be 
abated, by thus stating the fact: that liga- 
ment is, when in its perfect state, nearly in- 
elastic, and incapable of extension, without 
being injured: when suddenly acted upon 
with great violence, it is torn or lacerated ; 
when acted upon with less violence it is 
_ luxated or strained, and much pain, with 
inflammation, is produced: when that in- 
flammation has been dissipated, ligaments 
are very slow to recover their natural 
powers, and, in very many cases, they 
tiever recover them at all. 


The use of the capsular ligaments of 
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joints is to retain the bones in their natural 
position, and yet admit of motion to the full 
extent that the best use of the limb will 
allow, and no more. The strongest and most 
useful position being, in any case, - 


ascer 
the| tained, the greatest care should be taken, 


never to let the joint be strained beyond 
that point, for it cannot be done without in- 
joy. The people, who teach what are 

ed mastic exercises, pique them- 
selves upon what they likewise call making 
the joints move free and loose, with ease 
and activity, and by this very act they de- 
Stroy the strength of those joints upon 
which they exert their influence. The real 
object of all exercise should be to stimulate 
the parts to that degree of action, which 
can exerted with the greatest effect, 
and, at the sime time, with the least 
fatigue to the acting member. 

aving said so much of the bones and 
ligaments, it only remains to consider the 
uses and effects of the muscles, which con- 
stitute the moving powers of the animal 
machine. 

The muscles, all the muscles, for exam- 
ple, which move the foot, are attached by 
tendinous portions of their substance to 
different bones of the foot, and, at the 
other end, they are attached to the bones 
of the leg and thigh, or to other muscles or 
tendons which are connected with those 
bones. The muscles which move the leg are 
attached to the bones of the leg at one end, 
and to the bones of the thigh and pelvis at 
the other: those muscles which move the 
thigh are, in like manner, attached to it at 
one end, and to the pelvis and spine at the 
other. The tendons are formed of a sub- 
stance which greatly resembles that of tlie 


capsular ligaments, like -which it has very 
little elasticity, or power of extension 
contraction, upon ordinary occasions, The 
principal uses of the tendons seem to be, 
to afford great strength in a small space, to 
unite intimately with the fibres of the mus- 
cles, and to join in the same intimate man- 
ner with the bones; thus they secure a 
firm hold of the two points between which 
the muscles must contract; for, by the 
muscles only, can those powers which con- 
stitute all the actions of living animals, be 

tformed. 
ing, while they are in a healthy state, but 
often when attacked by disease, they be- 
come acutely sensitive and painful. 

Voluntary muscular movements are said 
to be performed by the alternate action of 
the extending and contracting power of the 
muscles, qs directed by the will of the 
mover ; but this cannot be all the directin 
power, because it does not account for al 
the P pres and, indeed, but fora very 
smal! part of them. 


If I endeavour to raise, and bring towards 
Uz 


The tendons are without feel- ~ 


me any body that is within my reach, I form 
some opinion as to its weight, that I may 


justly proportion the power that I intend to 
employ a 3 if the power is properly 
i to the weight that is to be mov- 


proportioned 

ed, the act will be performed without incon- 

‘venience or difficulty; if I miscalculate, 

and do not exert power enough, the weight 

cannot be moved until I increase the quan- 

tity of power to the extent that is neces. 
3 when that is done, the act that was 


intended will be —— effectually, and 
not before. If I miscalculate in another 
manner, and apply much more power than 
is necessary to orm the act that is in- 
tended, 1 feel an uneasy sensation on finding 
that more exertion than was necessary has 
been used ; and if the act is to be repeated, 
I vary the 4 aa of power, till the power 
and the effect are equal to each other, and 
no more. 


If a man pass down the stairs of a house 
that he is. accustomed to, he brings all the 
muscles of his legs and feet into such astate, 
that they exert alternately the exact degree 
of power that is n to pass from one 
step to another, till he arrives on the flat 

d; he then alters the motions of his 

t that he may move directly forwards on 
the level ground. If, in doing this, his 
attention is diverted to another object, so 
that he arrives at the bottom before he 
thinks he has done so, he moves the foot 
that should stir next, in the same manner 
that he had done before, it strikes against 
the ground, he stumbles, and, if he is not 
very active = recovering himself, he falls 
to the ground ; if, on the contrary, he ima- 
gines that he has arrived on the level 
ground when he has not done so, he, with- 
out looking to ascertain the fact, changes 
his feet into the state that would be proper 
to walk straight forward ; in attempting todo 
so his foot unexpectedly sinks under him, 
and he either stumbles or fa!ls, 

These simple accidents, (which, at times, 
have happened to every person,) besides 
many others that might be mentioned, prove 
that, between the performance of every two 
acts of muscular exertion, there intervenes 
that state 1 have called regulated muscular 
tension, in which the muscles are kept 
ready to act on the next occasion that their 
exertion is required. This intermediate 
state, between two actions, may sometimes 
exist for so short a time as to pass unno- 
ticed, but, at others, it exists so long be- 
tween two acts as to be, itself, mistaken for 
action. 


The most perfect material representation 
of this state of suspended muscular tension 
that exists is the beautiful antique statue, 
commonly called the fighting Gladiator. 
Whoever the structure and uses 
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of the various parts of the human body will 
ve, that the action which has thrown 
im into the position in which he stands is 
past, and he stands with his sus- 
pended as the former action left them, and 
ready to exert them with increased effect 
the instant they are directed by their owner 
to doso. If we could see powerful man 
placed in the same attitude, and performing 
the action which that attitude indicates he 
intends to perform, the effect that he would 
must be tremendous. One of the 
that was sculptured 
+ thee and a copy of which exists in 
a Park, with the name of ae at- 
to it, is another specimen 
of this kind of action. BY 
As the artists who executed these statues 
sees themselves to do so by studying 
e s and actions of men who were 
the finest, in point of form, of the human 
species, and had brought them to the high- 
est degree of perfection, both in personal 
form and muscular action, by practising 
those exercises which they afterwards per- 
formed in real life, as our soldiers 
in the field those actions which they had 
learned on the parade, we are entitled to 
consider those statues as authentic repre- 
sentations of the men whose exercises we 
are desirous to imitate, so far as the diffe- 
rence of circumstances will admit, as models 
or examples of the effect we are desirous 
to produce upon young persons of our own 
time, so far as the different circumstances 
under which we exist makes it desirable for 
us to follow them. 


As I have passed thus unintentionally 
into the presence of authentic re ta- 
tions of the most perfect human beings that 
have existed, and whose examples in im- 

roving the beauty of the species we are 

esirous to imitate, I shall be excused for 
hoticing some other specimens that we are 
desirous to imitate, or at least to under- 
stand, so far as to regulate our attempts at 
improvement by observing them. 


The statues of Illissus and of 
which were executed by Phidias, and are 
now in the British Museum, are, in all pro- 
bability, the most perfect representations of 
the human form that ever were executed by 
man ; they certainly are the most perfect 
that remain to us, and, injured as they have 
been, no doubt can remain in the mind of 
any who understand the forms and actions 
of human beings, that if those statues could 
start into life, they would, instantly, per- 
form any or all the actions of human beings 
in the most perfect manner; they represent 
snperior beings in the forms of men who 
are resting at their ease, bat not in con- 
_ uence of fatigue, of which they give no 


ar 
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usually 

highest order, in point of merit, is believed 

to represent Hercules, resting after his la- 

bours ; besides the great perfection of 
it 


tiful specimens of the human race, 
natural beauties were improved 
the highest degree of perfection by their 
ercises which were necessary to i 
them for the occupati in which they 
were to pass their future lives. We know 
this, by contemplating the statues that have 
$ rete as much certainty as 
the people themselves were present ; we 
know what the exercises were that they 
ised ; we know that the habits, cus- 
toms, and practices of modern times are so 
entirely different from those of the ancient 
Greeks, that it will be impossible to prac- 
ise their exercises in the same manner, and 
to the same extent, as they did; yet we are 
we adopt exercises upon recian prin- 
ciples, and apply them carefully, so far as 
modern manners will allow, we shall im- 
prove the persons and the health of our chil- 
dren as much by that adoption as we can 


T have now shown that the application of 
that Principle, which I have called regulated 
or suspended muscular tension, constitutes 
one of the ingredients, if it is not itself the 
sole cause of muscular strength: I shall 

to show that it forms the essence 
of several modern exercises, which, there- 
fore, deserve to be cultivated as exercises, 
although the change that has taken place in 
modern manners has rendered them of less 
importance than they formerly were. 


_ The principal of these was the art of 
fencing, or to call it by its proper title, the 
art of fighting with the small sword. I be- 
lieve it originated in Italy or Spain, and from 
thence passed into the rest of E . The 


. Surprise that was excited by its effects in 


the minds of those who did not understand 
the manner in which they wee uced 
was very greet. iu this country the use of 
it becume general in the time of Elizabeth 
and James, but never was universal as it 
was ia France, where even common soldiers 


_ terminated those affairs of honour with the 


rapier, which persons of the same order 


in this country concluded by a boxing 
match. 


Among gentlemen, however, this manner 
of fighting long continued so general, that the 
sword was an article of dress which no man 
was without ; and as every one was liable, 
at any moment, to draw and defend, or to 
lose his life, every one carefully learned to 
to the full extent of his 


himself upright, and firmly, upon his legs, 


his left hand upon his sheathed sword, 

i ly icular at his side: 
he then grasps the hilt with his right hand, 
draws the sword by raising it, and, when it 
is extricated from the scabbard, makes a 


presents its 
on 3 at the same time that 
extends his wight asa 
counterpoise to his right arm, 
his legs in such enable bien 
to support him most e in the first 
atti that he takes, with sufficient firm- 
ness, but at the same time with so much 
freedom that he can change phew nr 
velocity to any other that the combat he is 
going to engage in may require. 

Whoever will take the trouble to practise 
the actions I have endeavoured to describe, 
whether he really engages in a fencing 
match or not, will find that he cannot do so 
without throwing every muscle in his 
body and limbs into that state which [ 
have called regulated or muscular 
tension ; they all possess a great degree of 
firmuess, with activity enough to change it 
to any other that may be required, till an 
opportunity offers to make last deadly © 
lunge, that is to bear his adversary to the 

und ; to do this, every muscle is thrown 
into its strongest action, and the whole 
weight of the body added with such force 
that it is —_ irresistible by any thing that 
it is not physically impossible to penetrate, 
or to overthrow. 

When the habits and practices of 
were such that no gentleman could be 
thought dressed unless he had bis sword by 
his side, and might at any moment be 
called upon to draw and defend his life, it 
was a matter of necessity that every man 
should learn to use the sword; those who 
were disposed to be peaceable, as a matter 
that was nec ‘to their personal safety, 


and those who were proue to act offensively, 


The Torso of Michael Angelo, as it | : 
ability. Those who bestow censure upon 
what they do not understand charged the 
attitudes, which they who practised this art 
placed themselves in, with affectation; a 
charge that was void of foundation. Every 
attitude that is used is necessary for prepa- 
; ration, for offence or for defence. 
When the fencer to 
looks steadfastly upon his opponent ; places 
| circular movement with his arm outward, 
jae the same time that he generally moves 
esire. | 
| 
| 
| 
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DR. HARRISON TO JEMMY JOHNSTONE. 4 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


angel of light or of darkness would wring 
out af De, Johnson the 
black which, rankling in 
roduces as conspicuous display in all 
is writings. I shall now wi 
further comment, to notice a refuted charge 
of this bustling defamer, which, for want of 
last Fasciculus of bis worthless } In 
order to rebut the accusation, it will be 
eneugh to reprint my own letter, and the 
Doctor’s » as they were published 
in his Medi irurgical Review for De- 


** To Dr. James Johnson (such 
Temes (each was my 


 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 

Nov. 20, 1823. 
Dear Sir,—Having accidentally read, in 
your Review fur September, some animad- 
Versions upon my picture, lately exhibited 


i games | in Somerset House, I est the favour of 
of similar tendency, are equally sdvanta- you to publish the following statement, that 
geous to the of those who practise your readers may be ena! to form a clear 
them, and as they are im very general use | Opinion upon the subject. Bu 
tinh ened I hed an opportunity to confer an act of 
yecommendation from me. civility upen Mr. Shee, which he desired to 


generally adopted as a means of improving 
health of the weaker sex ; but as I have 


return, by presenting me with my portrait. 


Under these circumstances, and ing the 
greatest iv his professional skill 
and elegant i , I did not pre- 


sume, first or last, to give an opinion, much 
less to interfere with any of the arrange- 
ments. The design, the execution, and 
even the idea of showing the picture in . 
Somerset House, were all Mr. Shee’s; he is 
therefore the gentleman to be referred to, 
for any sa defect in the plan, taste, 
or tion of the piece. 

I have sent this letter for insertion in the 
next number of your journal, anticipating 


* See the Fasciculus for Nov. 1823. 
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that they might do so with impunity : while ; ha os 
the smal} sword was learned, most seduloualy 
learned, and practised by all who claimed to _—_ 
be thought respectable members of society ; ee 
those who used it in real action obtained 3 
safety -by the practice, and those who So, Mr, Editor, we have Dr. James John- 
eseaped the necessity of doing so, ob-| 800 again at his dirty work.* This con- 
temptible reviewer cap never be at peace in 
himself, so long as his envious heart sickens 
The tans would persuade us that 
the fourth year age ; angel 
Gabriel then separated him from his fellows, 
and cutting out his heart, wrung from it 
that black drop of eye which they 
imagine was contained fomes peccati, 80 
that he had none of it ever afterwards. 
It is much to be wished that either an 
| 
neral definiti 
seareely be d 
consists ia 
rsons, who 
manner, apy thing un- 
necessary, the er oing is was 
necessarily extent by 
the prectice of using the aword ; though , 
the disuse of it as a dangerous weapon has 
been, advantageous to society in many re- 
spects, the disuse of it as an amusement } cember, " 
has dimimished the perscval advantages of 
advantageous to the health of those who 
practise it, though nothing can be said in 
favoar of its moral tendency, because it is : 
most commonly practised in public rooms, 
where incautious young men are frequently 
led into unpleasant situations, 
Dancing is the onl tice that deserves | 
the salle af — that can be | 
treated of that in a separate Lecture, it will 
not be necessary to say more of it here. As | 
T truse thet I have shown the principle that | 
I have called regulated or suspended mus- 
cular action, is all 
the exercises that have mentioned, I 
shall’ next endeavour to trace it through 
more of its ramifications. 


Your obedient humble servant, 
Epwarp Harrison.” 


i » and are to ti 
himself 


Was it to have been e 
ample a) and full — ion, 
Dr. James have 
e to out i 
time, from Mr. Shee'’s acknow- 
ledged taste and abilities in the line of his 
pelleted : but so it is, as the reader will 
perceive, in the following extract. He 
observes “‘ the Doctor (Dr. Harrison) got 


his picture perched up in the exhibition 
with a long spine on one side, and his 
intended big beok of Charlatannerie on the 


other!’ This we satirised as an advertise- 
ment, and the crooked spine has proved to 
be sufficiently emblematical of the Doctor’ 
uent crooked policy,”*—Ep, 
Would it be believed that, in this short 


imperishable Treatise on Morbid 
Sensibility of the Stomach and Bowels, — 
Dr, James Johnaon is here charged with 
two positive and deliberate falsities, Posi- 
tive in as much as they are evident to the 
sight. Deliberate, because they have been 
rankling in his envious bosom more than 
five years. How can we confide in this 


upon a distempered imagination, that in writ- 
ing a couple of sentences, he seldom omits 
to with some hallucination of his 


own ? Of such persons, Locke says, ‘‘ men 
will give their own experience the lie, rather 
than admit of any thing disagreeing with 
their tastes.” 
I have to observe further on the above 
‘extract, ist., with regard to the portrait, 
that ia the Literary Gazette of the same 
_ period. fo has proved too 
caustic this hardened sinner,*) the de- 


* Pasciculus for Nov. 1823. 
promises 


* See the repeated made by Dr. 


Sones 0 the 
a person of the name of L pp pars 
Literary Gazette had spoken favourably. 


sign, the execution, and the ornaments of my 
picture were highly commended. Mr. Shee, 
to whose taste the whole merit is of 
course due, was said to have introduced, by 
these embellishments, a new and brillient 
era into this department of the fine arts. 

2dly. In respect to my Essay on Spinal 
Diseases, which Dr. fn Johnson has 
designated charlatannerie, I may remark, 
that a dignified man, of high and well 
deserved literary reputation, desired to know 
a few days since, who attended a certain 
invalid; the brother said, Dr. Harrison ; 
the inquirer replied, I have carefully read 
Dr. Harrison’s work i 


I am also well acquainted with the brilliant 
discoveries of Dr. Jenner. High Pd as I 
estimate the merit of the latter, | really 
think we are quite as much indebted to Dr. . 
Harrison, as to him. Here is the unbiassed 
testimony in favor of my doctrines and 

ractice, of a scientific gentleman, ef whom 

have not the smallest persona! knowledge. 
A testimony certainly outweighing an hun- 
dred maledictions of tlie envious and preju- 
diced defamer. Should he remain sceptical, 
and desire further proofs, I will furnish him 
with the clergyman’s name, and apply to 
him myself for permission to disclose it, if 
the doctor will promise to publish my state- 
ment. 

Before’ I conclude this tedious narrative, 
I have to observe, that my academical 
education, (an advantage which Dr. James 
— never enjoyed, i 

ving by some strange juggle obtaine 
titles of licentiate of 
the London College of Physicians,) bids me 
tell him that it is necessary to establish 
the truth of every proposition, before he 
presumes to draw inferences from it; and 
that it is still more nefarious to draw infer- 
ences from premises, which the writer 
knows to be obvi and notoriously false. 

In regard to his officious, sopecied, and 
unfounded attacks upon my cheracter, 1 now 
call upon him to prove, ist, that the spine is 
crooked, (i. e. deformed,) otherwise, to recal 
the rash and wicked conclusion. ¢ndly, That 
the book in the buck was intended 
Mr. Shee, to refer to my then — 
work on spinal diseases. 3rdly, Thatitis 
great (or little) book of c nerie. 
4thly, That it really contains any charlatan- 
nerie, and to point it out. 

Having disposed of these four 
tions in the best manner he cap, Jet him 
on successively to the rest, not only in this, 
but also in my former letter. I now tell Dr, 
James Johnson, without the smallest reser- 
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your readiness to give it @ place there, in 
; order to maintain the impartiality of your 
journal, and to perform an act of justice 
towards, 
Dear Sir, 
completely from the charge oo taste, 
whjch was brought against picture 
alluded to.”—Eprrors. 
‘extract, the veracious Doctor, this pattern 
of all perfection, has committed not less ' 
than two ee falsehoods! The spine 
is not as may be seen on examining 
the aarp in my drawing-room, nor has 
the book any title to designate the author. 
: It might, for ought that appears to the con- 
trary, be intended by the accomplished 
artist, to - the Fascicular Re- 
| 


INFIRMARY FOR CHILDREN, 


Epwarp Harrison. 
18, 1828. 


ROYAL UNIVERSAL INFIRMARY FOR CHIL- 
DREN, WATERLOO-BRIDGE ROAD. 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 


Sin,—I beg permission, the me- 
dium of your widely-circulating Journal, to 
lay before the public, a statement of some of 
the abuses which have crept into the above 
excellent institution, with the ho 

t such publicity may remove them. The 
founder, in the benevolence of his heart, 
conceived, that an institution, upou 
the priaciple of administering prompt medi- 
cal aid to the children of the poor, would be 
productive of great benefit. He appesled 
to the public, in furtherance of his ideas, 
and his appeal was quickly answered by a 
liberal subscription, to enable him to carry 
into effect his philanthropic views. An 
. excellent code of rules and regulations was 
drawn up for the government of the institu- 
tion, and was carried into effect hy the 
founder's zeal and Death has 
deprived the public of the services of this 
benevolent man; since which time, the 
attendance of the medical gentlemen has 
been less constant. The rules, which were 
intended to regulate the attendance of the 
medical officers of the institution, are as 
follow :—** A physician shall attend at the 
Infirmary ay! y, Sunday ‘excepted, to 
give advice, prescribe for such patients 
as shall be brought to him ;” and “a sur- 
~ yeon shall attend every day, Sunday ex- 
cepted, to administer to such cases, in his 
department, as shall be brought to him.” 
The house surgeon, also, is to “ reside at 
the lufirmary, and be in readiness, at al/ 
times, to render assistance, as well during 
the attendance of the phvsician and sur- 
geon, as after they have transacted busi- 
ness.” He is |.kewise required, from 
four to six o'clock in the evening, to dis- 
pease to such putie.ts as may require a 
repetition of their medicines,” and to “‘ see 
thet the lufirmary be opened for business 
every dey at nine o'clock in the morning, 


tinued, and she applied again on 
i aioe in attendance. 
ill continuing, 
ie became mi 


hood in which she lives, when the 
to whom she applied, found it 


names, ** 
to the 
oe niversal Infirmary for Children,” 
thus neglect their duty? Is this the 
preservation of the infant families of his 
Majesty's indigent subjects,” held out in 
the address? If the extensive practice, and 
exalted stations, of these gentlemen render 
their duties to the institution impractica- 
ble, let them resign; but ‘‘ the esteem in 
which it is held by the indigent classes,” 
must not be sacrificed by neglect. Dr. 
Davies seems to have foreseen that neg-. 
lect might, at some time, creep in, and 
therefore house visiters were appointed, to 
see ‘* that the various regulations are car- 
tied into effect.” 
Will you believe, Mr. Editor, that, be- 
cause some one or two of these house visi- 
ters had the honesty to write in the book, 


that bis. his , and | Sunday , andat every hour after- 
either redeem his , from the grave 
charges contained im beth my letiers, or be | mendation.” ; Wimmer; 
prepared nut only to see the tinger of scofn| ‘Thus far for the rules; now, Nr. Editor, 
poinied, but to bear the most vilifying exe-| as to the practice. 1 will give you one case, 
Crations directed towards the worst of|as a sample:—A poor woman, witl four ; 
assussins. . | children, applied, for the first time, on Tues- 
’ With these defensive remarks, I most wil-||day, October 21, for advice for her infant, 
lingly take my leave of Dr. James Johnson, | eight months old. ‘The doors were opened 
- I am Sir, &e. between eleven and twelve, and the parties, 
. Holles Street, Nov. damp dirty ward, with three small forms, as 
, seats, but no fire. The hour for the physi- 
; _ cien and surgeon to attend is from twelve to 
‘ oe one; and, as the house surgeon did not ; 
until it wes quite certain his saperi 
— ‘in getting a lunch. Neither physician nor 
menced at one, and oe 
dispensed child's gums 
were lanced, and the mother obtained the ne- 
to attend again on Saturday. In consequence 
of the incessant bleeding, however, which 
took place from. the gums, she became 
alarmed, and applied again on Friday. No 
physician, no aurgeon ; the house surgeon, 
as before, began at one. The bleeding con- , 
> 
deter- 
|mined to seek further aid in the neighboyr- , 
edle through th roan, 
pass a needle through the » to 
Lat this the prompt and 
‘ efficient aid that the poor have 8 right to 
expect? that the subscribers have been led 
ito expect? Are men to write after their 
| 
- 


MR, TEEVAN ON IRITIS. 


i 


bi 


for He 
« Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
least of theee, ye did it not to me.” 
Lam, 
- Yourobedient servant, 
Ons. or tus Montruty Commirres. 
Nov; 17, 1828, 


F 


CASE OF ACUTE IRITIS, SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. 


By W. Tervan, Esq., Watford. 
A. Tuompsox, a coachmaker, came under, 


grease fell into his right 
eye, about ten days ago, which produced 
considerable pain and suffering ; notwith- 
stauding which he continued to follow his 
oceupation till the present period, without 
having hed recourse to avy except 


the 

anda or two of Epsom salts. 

means did not appear to afford him 

and the pain and inflammation of 

contin to increase to such a degree, as 
to have nearly destroyed 
the - On examination, the eye ap- 
vascular, and there 
were two distinct sets of blood vessels to be 


serpentine 
sued a direct course along the ball of the 
eye, to within a line of the circumference 
the cornea, where, uniting, they formed 
appearance, e lachrymal secretion 
was very hot and abundant; the pupil is 
somewhat smaller than natural; the iris 


have, 
ts pu- 


ball, supra. 
pecially during the night. Twelve ounces 
of blood to be taken from the temporal 


The eye to be fomented with warm water 
for a quarter of an hour, every four hours, 


24. The bleeding considerable 
relief, and the inflammation has very much 
subsided ; the pupil is not so contracted, 
and the pupillary margin of the iris is much 
less fringed ; vision improved, and he suf- 
fered very little pain during the night. _ 

Pergat in usu medicament. 


25. The inflammation has very much gub- 
sided, and the pupil is now fully dilated, 
except where the iris is confined by adhe- 
sions to the capsule of the crystalline lens ; 
mouth tender. He was ordered to take two 
of the pills every night at bed time, and to 
continue the use of the belladonna. 

27. Vision nearly perfect; no pain in the 
eye or supra-orbital region ; pupil more cir- 
cular ; iris still attached to the of 
the crystalline lens ; gumy very tender, 


sumat. 4tm part. omni mane. 


$0. Vision quite perfect; no in the 
eye ; pupil nesrly reular, wud 
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No medical gentleman in attendance,” | 
the leaves were torn from the book, with | 
. p> great indignation, by one of these exalted 
professional gentlemen? It did occur, ! . 
assure you, and at once put an end to the 
impertinent remarks of the visiting com- : 
mittee. The house surgeon, on one occa- 
sion, was applied to for informmtion as to ’ 
“ the general attendance of the medical gen- 
tlemen, but he stated, that, as he formed a| seen, vwiz., those of the conjunctiva and those 
part of the medical establishment of the in-|of the sclerotica; the former running in a 
‘ stitution, and had kept no register of their 
— he could not answer such ques- 
It was suggested, that a book might be 
: kept, for the purpose of inserting the day 
of the - 
mitted, and the name of the i tle- 
man, admitting such patients, igen tb it. 
But one of the professional gentlemen said, | altered in colour, sluggish in its movements, 
that he would not disgrace his professional | and depositions of coagulable iymph 
character by signing such a book! If the/in one or two places, approxima 
applicants are numerous, and no medical|pillary margin to the capsule of th 
gentleman in attendance but the house sur-| talline lens ; there is great pain in the eye- 
. geon, which is generally the case, ** the ne- y 
cessitous poor” are kept sometimes till 
five ‘o'clock, before they obtain their me- 
dicines. Is. a woman, with a family of| artery. 
children at home, and with all her J 4 
affairs neglected, to be thus de RB Hydr. submuriatis, Dj. ; pulv. opii, gr. iij. 
: such a pittance? It cannot, itm conf. rose, q. Fiat pil. iv, quartum 
Let me beg of you, Mr. Editor sumat. i., quartis horis, 
in removing these crying abu Mlinatur regio supraorbitalis c.extr.bella~ 
not the sickly and restless infant donne, omni nocte. ' 
tained f 
and dam 
mother, 
ne 
my care on Wednesday, the 23d A pril,1828. a 
}t appeared, from the patient's statement, 
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that they might do so with impunity : while 
this state of things continued, fencing with 
the small sword was learned, most sedulously 
learned, and practised by all who claimed to 
be thought respectable members of society ; 
those who used it in real action obtained 
safety by the practice, and those who 
estaped the necessity of doing so, ob- 
tained advantages of another sort, and that 
were to them at least of equal valae. 


The practice of fencing with the small 
sword, or the science of self-defence, as it 
, was called, requited that those who prac- 
tised it should have much muscular 
strength, and great activity ; they could not 
acquire excellence, or keep it when it had 
been acquired, without much and constant 
practice ; the necessary consequence of this 
practice was, a great fund of health, and, 
likewise, much elegance of manner, for al- 
though it may be dangerous to attempt ge- 
neral definitions of personal grace, it will 
scarcely be doubted, that graceful action 
consists in the movement of well-formed 
persons, who execute every motion with 
ease and firmness, as well in the most direct 
manner, without any thing circuitous or un- 
necessary, and the er of doing this was 


necessarily acquired to a great extent b 
the practice of using the smal! sword ; thoug 


the disuse’of it'as a dangerous weapon has 
been advantageous to society in many re- 
spects, the disuse of it as an amusement 
has diminished the personal advantages of 
many. The game of billiards is likewise 
advantageous to the health of those who 
practise it, though nothing can be said in 
favour of its moral tendency, because it is 
most commonly practised in public rooms, 
where inceutious young men are frequently 
led into unpleasant situations. 


Tennis, rackets, cricket, and other games 
of similar tendency, are equally advanta- 
geous to the health of those who practise 
them, and as they are in very general use 
among men of various ranks, they need no 
recommendation from me. 


Dancing is the only practice that deserves 


DR. HARRISON AND JEMMY JOHNSTONE. 


DR. HARRISON TO JEMMY JOHNSTONE. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


So, Mr. Editor, we have Dr. James John- 
son again at his dirty work.* This con- 
temptible reviewer can never be at peace in 
himself, so long ss his envious heart sickens 
at the prosperity of others. 

The Mahometans would persuade us that 
the founder of their faith was a saint from 
the fourth year of his age; the angel 
Gabriel then separated him from his fellows, 
and cutting out his heart, wrung from it 
that black drop of blood in which they 
imagine was contained the fomes peccati, so 
that he had none of it ever afterwards. 

It is much to be wished that either an 
angel of light or of darkness would wring 
out of Dr. James Johnson the fomes peccati, 
the black drop, which, rankling in bis heart, 
produces such a conspicuous display in all 
bis writings. I shall now proceed, without 
further comment, to notice a refuted charge 
of this bustling defamer, which, for want of 
better materials, he has again revived in the 
last Fasciculus of his worthless journal. In 
order to rebut the accusation, it will be 
enough to reprint my own letter, and the 
Doctor’s apology, as they were published 
in his Medico-Chirargical Review for De- 
cember, 1823. 


“To Dr. James Johnson (such was my 
address.) 


Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
Nov. 20, 1823. 


Dear Sir,—Having accidentally read, in 
your Review for September, some animad- 
versions upon my picture, lately exhibited 
in Somerset House, I request the favour of 
you to publish the following statement, that 
your readers may be enabled to form a clear 
opinion upon the subject. 

I had an opportunity to confer an act of 
civility upon Mr, Shee, which he desired to 
return, by presenting me with my portrait. 
Under these circumstances, and placing the 


the name of accomplishment, that can be | greatest confidence in Lis professional skill 
generally avopted as a means of improving | and elegant accomplishments, I did not pre- 
the health of the weaker sex ; but as I have | sume, first or lest, to give an opinion, much 
treated of that in a separate Lecture, it will! less to interfere with any of the arrange- 
not be necessary to say more of it here. As|ments. ‘The design, the execution,. and 
1 trust that I have shown the principle that|even the idea of showing the picture in 
I have called regulated or suspended mus- | Somerset House, were all Nr. Shee’s ; he is 
cular action, is materially concerned in all| therefore the gentleman to be referred to, 
the exercises that have toca mentioned, 1| for any supposed defect in the plan, taste, 
shall next endeavour to trace it ough | or composition of the piece. 
more of its ramifications, I have sent this letter for insertion in the 
next number of your journal, anticipating 


* See the Fasciculus for Nov. 1828. 


JEMMY JOHNSTONE. 


your readiness to give it a place there, in 
order to maintain the impartiality of your 
journal, and to perform an act of justice 
towards, 

Dear Sir, 


Your obedient humble servant, 
Epwarp Harrison.” 


“ We consider the above explanation as 

satisfactory, and are happy to tind 

that Dr. Harrison has hers himself 

completely from the charge of bad taste, 

which was brought against the picture 
alluded to,”—Epitors. 


Was it to have been expected, after this 
ample apology and full explanation, that 
even Dr. James Johnson could have had the 
effrontery to go out of his way a second 
time, to detract from Mr. Shee's acknow- 
ledged taste and abilities in the line of his 
profession ; but so it is, as the reader will 
perceive, in the following extract. He 
observes “‘ the Doctor (Dr. Harrison) got 
his picture perched up in the exhibition 
with a long crooked spine on one side, und his 
intended big book of Charlatannerie on the 
other! This we satirised as an advertise- 
ment, and the crooked spine has proved to 
be sufficiently emblematical of the Doctor’se 
subsequent crooked policy.” *—Ep. 

Would it be believed that, in this short 
extract, the veracious Doctor, this pattern 
of all perfection, has committed not less 
than two palpable falsehoods! The spine 
is not er , as may be seen on examining 
the picture in my drawing-room, nor has 
the book any title to designate the author. 
It might, for ought that appears to the con- 
trary, be intended by the accomplished 
artist, to represent the Fascicular Re- 
viewer's imperishable Treatise on Morbid 
Sensibility of the Stomuch and Bowels. 

Dr. James Johnson is here charged with 
two positive and deliberate falsities, Posi- 
tive in as much as they are evident to the 
sight. Deliberate, because they have been 
rankling in his envious bosom more than 
five years. How can we confide in this 
reviewer's reports, who draws so continually 
upon a distempered imagination, that in writ- 
ing a couple of sentences, he seldom omits 
to grace them with some hallucination of his 
own ? Of such persons, Locke says, ‘* men 
will give their own experience the lie, rather 
than admit of any thing disagreeing with 
their tastes.” 

I have to observe further on the above 
extract, ist., with regard to the portrait, 
that in the Literary Gazette of the same 

riod, (a work which has proved too 
caustic for this hardened sinner,*) the de- 


* Fasciculus for Nov. 1823. 


* See the repeated promises made by Dr. 


sign, the execution, and the ornaments of my 
picture were highly commended. Mr. Shee, 
to whose refined taste the whole merit is of 
course due, was said to have introduced, by 
these embellishments, a new and brilliant 
era into this department of the fine arts. 

2dly. In respect to my Essay on Spinal 
Diseuses, which Dr. James Johnson has 
designated charlatannerie, I may remark 
that a dignified clergyman, of high and well 
deserved literary reputation, desired to know 
a few days since, who attended a certain 
invalid; the brother said, Dr. Harrison ; 
the inquirer replied, I have carefully read 
Dr, Harrison's work on spinal diseases, and 
I am also well acquainted with the brilliant 
discoveries of Dr. Jenner. Highly as [ 
estimate the merit of the latter, I really 
think we are quite as much indebted to Dr. 
Harrison, as to him. Here is the unbiassed 
testimony in favor of my doctrines and 
practice, of a scientific gentleman, of whom 
I have not the smallest personal knowledge. 
A testimony certainly outweighing an hun- 
dred maledictions of the envious and preju- 
diced defamer. Should he remain sceptical, 
and desire further proofs, | will furnish him 
with the clergyman’s name, and apply to 
him myself for permission to disclose it, if 
the doctor will promise to publish my state- 
ment. 

Before I conclude this tedious tarrative, 
I have to observe, that my academical 
education, (an advantage which Dr. James 
Johnsen never enjoyed, notwithstanding his 
having by some strange juggle obtained the 
surreptitious titles of M. D., and licentiate of 
the London College of Physicians,) bids me 
tell him that it is necessary to establish 
the truth of every proposition, before he 
presumes to draw inferences from it; and 
that it is still more nefarious to draw infer- 
ences from premises, which the writer 
knows to be obviously and notoriously false. 

In regard to his officious, repeated, and 
unfounded attacks upon my character, | now 
call upon him to prove, 1st, that the spine is 
crooked, (i. e. deformed,) otherwise, to recal 
the rash and wicked conclusion. 2ndly, That 
the book in the back ground was intended b 
Mr. Shee, to refer to my then unpublished 
work on spinal diseases. Srdly, Thatitisa 
great (or little) book of charlatannerie. 
4thly, That it really contains any charlatan- 
nerie, and to point it out, 

Having disposed of these four proposi- 
tions in the best manner he can, let him go 
on successively to the rest, not only in this, 
but also in my former letter. I now tell Dr, 
James Johnson, without the smallest reser- 


James Johnson, to expose the proceedings of 
a person of the name of Long, of whom the 


Literary Gazette had spoken fuvourably. 


vation, that bis honesty, his veracity, and | 
respectability are all at stake, He must) 
either redeem his character, from the grave 
eharges contained in both my letters, or be 
prepared not only to see the finger of scorn 
pointed, but to hear the most vilifying exe- 
erations directed towards the worst of 


assassins. 
With these defensive remarks, I most wil- 
lingly take my leave of Dr. James Johnson, 
I am Sir, &c. 
Epwarp Harrison. 
Holles Street, Nov. 18, 1828. 


ROYAL UNIVERSAL INFIRMARY FOR CHIL- 
DREN, WATERLOO-BRIDGE ROAD. 


To the Editer of Tas Lancer. 


Sin,—I beg permission, through the me- 
dium of your widely-circulating Journal, to 
lay before the public, a statement of some of 
the abuses which have crept into the above 
most excellent institution, with the ho 

that such publicity may remove them. 

founder, in the benevolence of his heart, 
conceived, that an institution, grounded upon 
the principle of administering prompt medi- 
cal aid to the children of the poor, would be 


productive of great benefit. He appealed | 
to the public, in furtherance of his ideas, | 
and his appeal was quickly answered by a 
liberal subscription, to enable him to carry | 
into effect his philanthropic views. An| 
excellent code of rules and regulations was 
drawn up for the government of the institu- 
tion, and was carried into effect by the 
founder's zeal and application. Death has 
deprived the public of the services of this 
benevolent man; since which time, the 
attendance of the medical gentlemen has 
been less constant. The rules, which were 
intended to regulate the attendance of the 
medical officers of the institution, are as 
follow :—** A physician shall attend at the 
Infirmary every day, Sunday excepted, to 
give advice, and prescribe for such patients 
as shall be brought to him ;” and “a sur- 
geon shall attend every doy. Sunday ex- 
cepted, to administer to such cases, in his 
department, as shall be brought to him.”) 
The house surgeon, also, is to “ reside at 
the Infirmary, and be in readiness, at al/ 
times, to render assistance, as well during | 
the attendance of the physician and sur | 
geon, as after they have transacted busi- 
ness.” He is lkewise required, “ from 
four to six o'clock in the evening, to dis- 
pense to such patients as may require a 
repetition of their medicines,” and to “ see 
that the Infirmary be opened for business 
every day at nine o'clock in the morning, 


INFIRMARY FOR CHILDREN. 


Sunday ex , and at every hour after- 
wards, for admission of cases of emer- 
gency, for the first time, without recom- 
mendation.” 

‘Thus far for the rules; now, Mr. Editor, 
as to the practice. 1 will give you one case, 
as a sample:—A poor woman, with four 
children, applied, for the first time, on Tues- 
day, October 21, for advice for her infant, 
eight months old. The doors were opened 
between eleven and twelve, and the parties, 
between 20 and 30, admitted into a cold 
damp dirty ward, with three smal! forms, as 
seats, but no fire. The hour for the physi- 
cian and surgeon to attend is from twelve to 
one; and, as the house surgeon did not 
think well to commence his examination 
until it was quite certain his superiors 
would not be there, he employed that time 
in getting a lunch. Neither physician nor 
surgeon attended, but the examination com- 
menced at one, and the medicines were all 
dispensed shortly after four. The child's gums 
were lanced, and the mother obtained the ne- 
cessary medicines for her infant, with anorder 
to attend again on Saturday. In consequence 
of the incessant bleeding, however, which 
took place from the gums, she became 
alarmed, and applied again on Friday. No 
physician, no surgeon ; the house surgeon, 
as before, begun atone. The bleeding con- 
tinued, and she applied again on | 
ome medical gentleman in attendance. The 
bleeding still continuing, u her return 
home, she became miserable, and deter- 
mined to seek further aid in the neighbour- 
hood in which she lives, when the surgeon 
to whom she applied, found it necessary to 

ass a needle through the part, to stop the 
festher loss of blood. The child died on 
the following Tuesday ! 

Let me ask, Sir, is this the prompt and 
efficient aid that the poor have a right to 
expect? that the subscribers have been led 
to expect? Are men to write after their 
nemes, ‘‘ Physician to the Royal Universal 
Infirmary for Children,” ‘* Surgeon to the 
Royal Universal Infirmary for Children,” 
and thus negiect theirduty! Is this “* the 
preservation of the infant families of his 
Majesty's indigent subjects,” held out in 
the address? If the extensive practice, and 
exalted stations, of these gentlemen render 
their duties to the institution impractica- 
ble, let them resign; but * the esteem in 
which it is held by the indigent classes,” 
must not be sacrificed by neglect. Dr. 
Davies seems to have foreseen that neg- 
lect might, at some time, creep in, and 
therefore house visiters were appointed, to 
see ‘‘ that the various regulations are car- 
ried into effect.” 

Will you believe, Mr. Editor, that, be- 
cause some one or two of these house visi- 
ters bad the honesty to write in the book, 
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“ No medical in attendance,” 
the leaves were torn from the book, with 
great indignation, by one of these exalted 
professional gentlemen? It did occur, | 
assure you, and at once put an end to the 
impertinent remarks of the visiting com- 
mittee. The house surgeon, on one occa- 
sion, was applied to for information as to 
the general attendance of the medical gen- 
tlemen, but he stated, that, as he formed a 
part of the medical establishment of the in- 
stitution, and had kept no register of their 
attendance, he could not answer such ques- 
tions. 

It was suggested, that a book might be 
kept, for the purpose of inserting the r 
of the month, the number of patients ad- 
mitted, and the name of the medical gentle- 
man, admitting such patients, signed to it. 
But one of the professional gentlemen said, 
that he would not disgrace his professional 
character by signing such a book! If the 
applicants are numerous, and no medical 
gentleman in attendance but the house sur- 
geon, which is generally the case, ‘* the ne- 
cessitous r’’ are kept sometimes till 
five o’clock, before they obtain their me- 
dicines. Is a woman, with a family of 
children at home, and with all her domestic 
affairs neglected, to be thus detained for 
such a pittance? It cannot, it must not be. 

Let me beg of you, Mr. Editor, to assist 
in removing these crying abuses. Allow 
not the sickly and restless infant to be de- 
tained for four or five hours in a cold, dirty, 
and damp room, in the arms of its agonized 
mother, waiting for the non-attendance o 
these exalted professional gentlemen. Tell 
these gentlemen of great eminence and ex- 
tensive practice, that their neglect will in- 
fallibly bring down a curse upon their 
heads ; for He, who could not err, has said, 
« Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
One or tue Montuty Coumirrer. 
Nov. 17, 1828. 


CASE OF ACUTE IRITIS, SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. 


By W. Trevan, Esq., Watford. 


A. Tuomrson, a coachmaker, came under 
my care on Wednesday, the 23d April, 1828. 
It appeared, from the patient's statement, 
that some boiling grease fell into his right 
eye, about ten days ago, which produced 
considerable pain and suffering ; notwith- 
standing which he continued to follow his 
occupation till the present period, without 
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the application of four leeches to the temple, 


and a dose or two of Frsom erlts. These 
meaus did not appear to afford him any relief, 
and the pain and inflammation of the eye 
continued to increase to such a degree, as 
to have nearly destroyed the functions of 
the organ. On examination, the eye ap- 
}peared exceedingly vascular, ard there 
| were two distinct sets of blood vessels to be 
seen, viz., those of the conjunctiva and those 
of the sclerotica; the former running in a 
serpentine direction, while the latter pur- 
sued a direct course along the ball of the 
eye, to within a line of the circumference 
of the cornea, where, uniting, they formed 
a distinct zone. The cornea presented a 
dull appearance, and the lachrymal secretion 
was very hot and abundant; the pupil is 
somewhat smaller than natural; the iris 
altered in colour, sluggish in its movements, 
and depositions of coagulable lymph have, 
in one or two places, approximated its pu- 
pillary margin to the capsule of the crys- 
talline lens ; there is great pain in the eye- 
ball, supra-orbital region, and forehead, es- 
pecially during the night. Twelve ounces 
of blood to be taken from the temporal 
artery. 


Aydr. submuriatis,9}.; pulv. opi, gr. iij. 
conf. rose, q. s—Fiat pil. iv. quartum 
sumat, i., quartis horis. 

Illinatur regio supra orbitalis c, extr. bella- 

donnz, omni nocte. 


The eye to be fomented with warm water 
for a quarter of an hour, every four hours. 

24. The bleeding afforded considerable 
relief, and the inflammation has very much 
subsided ; the pupil is not so contracted, 
and the pupillary margin of the iris is much 
less fringed ; vision improved, and he suf- 
fered very little pain during the night. 


Pergat in usu medicament, 


25. The inflammation has very much sub- 
sided, and the pupil is now fully dilated, 
except where the iris is confined by adhe- 
sions to the capsule of the crystalline lens ; 
mouth tender. He was ordered to take two 
of the pills every night at bed time, and to 
continue the use of the belladonna. 

27. Vision nearly perfect; no pain in the 
eye or supia-orbital region ; pupil more cir- 
cular ; iris still attached to the capsule of 
the crystalline lens ; gums very tender. 


Pil. hydrarg. gr. x.—Ft. pil. ii. hor. s. 
Kk Infus. senna, 
magnes. sulph., 
Aqua menthe. 3iv. AM.— Ft. mistura ; 
sumiat. 4tm part. omni mane. 


50, Vision quite perfect ; no pain in the 
eye ; pupil nearly circular, and the cornea 
is clear ; the zone of blood vessels, which sur- 


having had recourse to any remedies, except 


rounded the circumference of the cornea, 
is no longer visible, and the conjunctiva and 
sclerotic coats of the eye have resumed their 
natural appearance ; the pupillary margin of 
the iris remains attached, at one point, to 
the capsule of the crystalline lens by a mere 
thread of coagulable lymph, which does not, 
in the slightest degree, interfere with vi- 
sion. 


CASE OF HEMIPLEGIA, IN WHICH THE STRYCH- 
NINE WAS GIVEN WITH ADVANTAGE, 


Haviye observed, in the last volume of 
your very excellent Journal, under the head 
of Foreign Department, you have given a 
case of hemiplegia, treated by the alcoho- 
lic extract of nux vomica ; and, in the same 
volume, you have reported from St. Thomas's 
Hospital, a case of paraplegia, successfully 
treated in a similar manner, I am induced 
to send - the particulars of the following 
case of hemiplegia, in which the strych- 
nine was administered with considerable 
benefit :— 

A. Robinson, wtatis 35, placed herself 
under my care on the 30th of May, 1828. 
A year ago she had an aspoplectie fit, 
which lasted twenty-four hours, during 
which time she was quite insensible, and 
lay in a motionless state. On recovering ber 
senses, she found that she had lost the use 
of her left eye, and was almost entirely de- 

rived of all power over the superior and 
inferior extremity of the left side of the 
body. At this period she was attended at 
her home, by a medical gentleman, attach- 
ed to one of the London Infirmaries, for a 
fortnight, at the expiration of which time 
she wus received as an in-door patient of 
the Infirmary, where she remained for up- 
wards of eight months. She states, that 
she was once bled, and had eleven blisters 
applied, at intervals, to the nape of the 
neck, and along the course of the spine, 
Not having derived any apparent advantage 
from the plan of treatment she was placed 
under, she left the Institution about the 
period before mentioned, and has continued 
ever since much in the same state. Her 
left fore-arm is at a right angle with the 
arm, and cannot be extended or lifted from 
the side ; the fingers are semiflexed, and 
immoveable ; the sensation of feeling in the 
paralytic side is much the same as in other 
parts of the body, but she complains bit- 
terly of a pricking pain in the paralytic 
parts when she approaches the fire. The 
temperature of the paralytic side is not 
quite so high as that of the opposite, which 
1 believe is generally the case, but not al- 
ways so, She is unable to walk, or stand, 


without the aid of crutches, and she drags 
the paralytic limb along the ground ; bowels 


HEMIPLEGIA—PALATAL DEFECTS. 


having recourse to very powerful medicine ; 
tongue clean; appetite diminished; me- 
mory very much affected, and her mind is 
so much enervated, that she will sit down 
and cry for hours, without knowing any 
cause for her doing so; and, at other times, 
she will be seized with fits of laughing, 
which will continue for upwards of half an 
hour, and over which she appears to have 
no controul. 

RB Aydr, submur., gr. ii. 

Pulv. jalape, gr. x.—Ft, pulv. tertia 
quaque nocte sumendus. 
R Solut. strychnin.* Min. x. ter indie. 


June 8. No better ; complains of pain in 
the arm and leg; bowels open; tongue 
clean ; pulse 72, in both wrists; pain in the 
head, with which she was much troubled 
previous to her commencing the medicine. 

16. She can lift the paralytic limb nearly 
two feet from the ground, which she was 
gp og incapable of doing ; she can also 
ift the arm more from the side, but is in- 
capable of extending it; she has thrown 
away her crutches to-day, for the first time, 
and can walk about with the aid of a walk- 
ing stick ; complains of darting pains in the 
paralytic parts, which extend, sometimes, as 
far as the joint of the toes; head free from 
pain. The operation of the medicine was 
carefully watched, and the dose was gra 
dually increased till the fourth of July, when 
she was taking twenty minims of the solu- 
tion three times a day. The good effects of 
the medicine were now very apparent ; she 
could walk about pretty firmly, and extend 
the arm in a slight degree, and her memory_ 
is very much strengthened ; tetanic mo- 
tions, which are as yet confined to the para- 
lytic parts, occur frequently in the course of 
the day and night, and the patient says, 
that when she finds them coming on she is 
compelled to sit down immediately, other- 
wise she would be in danger of falling off 
the ground from their violence. She com- 

luins of an exceedingly bitter taste in the 
nalf of the tongue which corresponds with 
the paralytic side. 
I regret that at this period I was obliged 
to leave London, in consequence of which 
she left off taking the mediciae. 


OF DEFECTS IN THE PALATE 
AND UVULAs. 


By Joun Parmer De va Fons, 
Havine so recently given publicity toa 
case that was similar in its results, though 


differently treated, all introductory obser- 
vations have here been omitted, as being 


ON THE CURE 


very torpid, and seldom moved without 


* Magendie’s Formulary. 
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superfluous. At the age of fourteen, Miss 
N., to whom this communication refers, 
was, during her residence in the West In- 
dies, attacked with ulcerated sore throat, 
which terminated in the destruction of nearly 
the whole of the soft palate and uvula, only 
a small portion of it remaining on the right 
side of the mouth. The injured parts were 
perfectly healthy, but so far divested of 
feeling as to admit of the vacancy being 
covered by a metallic substitute. The pa- 
latal bones having sustained no injury, the 
frame-work to which it was affixed was 
made, with a trifling deviation, similar in 
form to the one before described,* but va- 
rying in the means ef supporting it. The 
methods usually adopted were inapplicable, 
the molar teeth being so nearly in contact 
with each other as not to leave room for a 
clasp of the ordinary form to pass between 
them, of sufficient strength to hold it se- 
curely. This difficulty was surmounted by 
substituting an elastic ring, B.C.,on each 
side, which rings being infinitely stronger 
than the open ones, are calculated to hold 
more securely, while they do not interfere 
with the facility of removal for the pur- 
pose of cleanliness. 

On referring to the former communica- 
tion, the circumstances, to a casual ob- 
server, may probably appear precisely simi- 
lar; but, on comparison, they will be found 
to differ materially ; the parts around the 
orifice, in the one case, being so sensitive, 
as to require extreme caution in introducing 


Fig. 1, represents the whole, as it ap- 
pears when fixed in the mouth, the extent 
of the cavity being distinguished by the 
dotted line at A. 


* No. 270 of Tue Lavcer, p. 143. 
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the most pliable substance that could be 
used to cover the aperture, while, in the 
other they were so callous as to admit of 
a hard, inflexible substance being applied 
for the same purpose, without occasiouing 
the slightest degree of excitement. Another 
difference consists in the loss of substance 
being so considerable on the left side, as to 
require the gold to be made of a bulb-like 
form towards the extremity, for the purpose 
of not only covering the aperture, but to fill 
up the cavity to a level with the surface on 
the opposite side. Although three years 
had elapsed since the patient had acquired 
the habit of speaking indistinctly, an im- 
provement in the tone of the voice was im- 
mediately perceptible ; since which time 
an interval, not exceeding three months, has 
elapsed, and the speech has altered mate- 
tially for the better, particularly on being 
made to articulate deliberately. Until the 
party becomes familiarized to the change, 
the utmost attention will be requisite in 
speaking ; or, such is the force of custom, 
that the utterance would still continue de- 
fective, which would be the case, even if 
Nature had as suddenly resumed her func- 
tions. 


Any one may be convinced of the cor- 
rectness of this remark, by attempting to 
imitate persons who speak in that way, 
which they will accomplish with the ut- 
most facility. 


14, George Street, Hanover Square, 


Fig. 2, a front view of the contrivance ; 
A, the part that covers the aperture; B,C, 
the elastic rings that hold it in its place ; 
D, an arm that, by bearing against the roof, 
secures it from dropping down at the back. 


Fig. 3, a side view. 
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CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SPEEDY EFFECT 
OF THE SECALE CORNUTUM IN LINGERING 
LABOURS. 


By Ronent Merny, Esy., Surgeon-Accou- 


cheur, Lewes, Sussex. 


oe m’on ecrit avee an desir sincere d'etre 
utile, on doit avoir le courage de s’exposer a la 
critique.” 


Berore entering upon the effects of a 
medicine, it is usual to give some slight de- 
scription of its properties. ‘The names that 
this vegetable substance has been known 
by, are either from its form, origin, or the 
properties which it has been found to pos- 
sess, 

In France it is called ergot, bled cornu, 
secalis mater, bled avorte, bled farouche, 
seigle cornu, seigle a eperon, or ergotise, 
seigle ivre, and seigle noir; it also has been 
named, by Gaspard Bauchin, secale luxu- | 
rians; and in Germany, is known by the 
name of mutter korn, or mother corn. 

Spurred rye, in its mature state, is of a 
brown or violet colour ; some of the grains 
are less than the healthy rye, while others | 
are from an inch to an inch and a half in 


length, and of a proportionate thickness ; 
its form is nearly cylindrical, having its ends 
somewhat obtuse, at times a little pointed | 
and bent, in the shape of a crescent; on | 
being broken transversely, it internally dis- | 
plays a greyish white substance, covered 
closely by the coloured cortical substance, | 
which does not separate on ebullition ; when 
pulverised, it is of an ashen grey colour ; 
when the grain is quite dry, it has scarcely | 
any taste, but the powder has a nauseous, | 
bitter, an. acrid taste. 

Its chemical properties, as stated by | 
Vauquelir , are— 

1. A vellowioh fawn coloured matter, so- 
luble is aleohol, exhaling a smell like that | 
of fish oil. 

2. A white oily matter, of a bland taste. 

3. A violet-coloured matter, insoluble i» 
alcohol. 

4. A free acid, which appears to be of 
the nature of phosphoric acid. 

5. A vegeto-animal matter, in considera- 


ble quantity, much disposed to putrefaction, | 


and which, on distillation, furnishes a con- 
siderable quantity of thick ammoniacal oil. 
6. A minute quantity of free ammonia, 
exhaling at the temperature of boiling water. 
Lastly, it results from this analysis, that 
rye, in the spurred state, no longer contains 
any starch ; that its gluten has become al- 
tered, and that it abounds with a thick am- 
moniacal oil, which is never to be met with 


in rye when in its sound state, 


MR. MERRY ON THE ERGOT. 


Most of the cases that have occurred to 
me have been those where the patient suf- 
fers annoying and unprofitable pains for days 
before the uterus makes any efforts to ex- 
pel its contents, reducing the strength of 
the patient, and often brings on febrile 
symptoms. In country practice, in parti- 
cular, the ergot must be found an invaluable 
medicine, when the distance prevents the 
accoucheur leaving the patient, and at the 
same time not being able to render her any 
assistance, where a few strong pains 
accomplish the delivery. 


Case 1.—Aug. 30, 1828, was sent for to 
Mrs. Walker, of Bormer, whom I remained 
with for twenty-four hours, the os uteri 
being dilated then to the size only of a six- 
pence, and the pains strong but ineffectual, 
and, ascertaining it to be a face presenta- 
tion, I gave her a scruple of the ergot in 
powder ; in ten minutes the pains became 
most violent and unceasing, until the child 
and placenta were expelled, which was in 
twenty minutes from the time she took the 
ergot. 


Case 2.—Sept. 14. Was with Mrs. H., of 
Lewes, eight hours. The os uteri was di- 
lated to the size of a shilling, and very little 
pain being present, I gave her half a drachm 
of the ergot (knowing her to be of a delicate 
constitution, and to have had lingering la- 
bours with all her children); in about a 
quarter of an hour the pains became v 
severe, and in twenty minutes the child 
was born, 


Case 3.—Was with Mrs. Lutman, of Bar- 
combe, on the 17th of September, for twenty 
hours ; the os uteri not much dilated; the 
pains strong, but ineffectual. I gave her a 
seruple of the pulv. secal. cornut., and in 
half an hour the child was expelled, 

Case 4.—October 20. Remained with 
Mrs. Simmons, of Falmer, nine hours; the 
os uteri dilated to about the size of a shil- 
ling, but no pains; gave her a scruple of 
the ergot, which | repeated in ten minutes, 
and in an hoar the child was expelled. 


Case 5.—Mrs. Morris, of this place, sent 
for me on the 26th October, at three o'clock, 
p.m.; the waters had come away about an 
hour; the os uteri being partially dilated, 
and no pain, I left her. In twenty-four 
hours afterwards, being called to another 
labour in the same street, I revisited ber, and 
still finding no pains, gave her a scruple of 
the ergot ; the pains cume on in a quarter 
of an hour, and in an hour aud a half the 
child was born dead, being the sixth dead 
child she has had in succession. 

This is the first still-born child that I have 
met with in the numerous cases where | 
have used the secale cornutum. 


al 
| | 


RICHMOND SCHOOL, DUBLIN. 


pel a better instrument in his grasp than 
the operation knife, and the demonstrator’s 
table a more becoming situation for him 
_ than the lecturer's desk ; but, as telling a 
To the Editor of Tar Lancer. man of his faults is not an agreeable task, I 

will resort to the method of mentioning 

S1r,—The insertion of my last letter in) what a surgeon ought not to do, and per- 
Tue Lancer of the ist of November, ex- haps he may discover his portrait in that of 
cited the liveliest emotions within the walls the sinner, who did ‘* those things he ought 
of the several establishments connected not to have done, and left undone those 
with the Richmond Hospital ; the murmurs things he ought to have done.” In the first 
of discontent that had long prevailed amongst place, a surgeon should not, in a case of 
the students, upon the temporary resigna- | necrosis, cut down upon the bone in search 
tion of a surgeon’s duty by Mr. Carmichael, | of a sequestrum, without being tolerably 
and the temporary assumption of it by Mr.| sure of its existence, especially in the ab- 
Belton, were stilled, and when the astonish- | sence of acute symptoms, rendering an ope- 
ment at my daring had somewhat subsided, | ration necessary. Upon arriving at the 
in attacking, as it has been termed, “ the | bone, and finding its surface sound, he 
Hero of the Richmond,” hopes began to be should not proceed to cut and delve away 
whispered, that my warning might take ef- | with the trephine and elevator, mallet and 
fect, and that “ Richard might be him-| gouge, hammer and chisel, upon the tibia 
self again.” True, there-were a few who/ of an unfortunate devil, who, after sustain- 
mingled their idolatry to the object of my|ing a most painful and unprofitable opera- 
censure with childish wonder, that Tue) tion, left the Hospital ten times worse than 
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Lawycer could presume to cast a reflection 
upon his bonoured name, because, forsooth, 
it had hitherto been the herald of his worth. | 
God help the silly ones! They know not 
that the press is ‘‘ Un miroir qui nous re- 
présente naivement les secrets les plus ar- 
canes de nos individus;" and that 
Laycer, in its own language, is ever re 
to protect students against the negligence | 
injustice of their privileged teachers, | 


who, as filling public situations, are, ‘ in| treatment of his 
fair objects of 


their characters and conduct, 
animadversion.” 

My next mark is Dr. Ephraim M‘Dowel, 
the junior surgeon of the Richmond Surgi- 
cal Ilospital. If bard, work, great atten- 
tion, and perpetual fidgettiness recommend a 
man to public applause, the little Doctor 
will soon become sick of approbation ; but 
to my tale: the first act of this gentleman’s 
®musement commences in the Hospital at 
eight in the morning, where he is engaged 
until half past nine, in examining his pa- 
tients and scolding his apprentices. The 
second act consists of half an hour's clinical 
lecture, and he then runs over the way, and 

neces his de tration, of an hour, | 
or an hour and a balf in length, concluding, | 
in another theatre, the third act of the play, 
while the farce is postponed until three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it is per- 
formed in the shape of a surgical lecture. | 
This is the bill of the play for three days in| 
every week, and, on intermediate days, he 
affords his audience a relief from the clinical 
and surgical lectures. ‘he Doctor is cer- 
‘tainly an excellent demonstrator, and, in 
that capacity is a little treasure to the 
school, but let noman go beyond his last ; 
however, as fair ploy is a jewel, | will give 

think the dissectin 


my reasons why I ig scal- 


he entered it. He should not, for a small 
varicose ulcer, excise two inches of the sa- 
phena vein, and let his patient die in all the 
horrors of venous inflammation and typhoid 
exhaustion. He should not, by way of ex- 
periment, dip his lancet into an erysipela- 
tous vesicle, and drive it through the neck 
(seton-like) of a wretched girl, labouring 
under conjunctival inflammation; but he 
should pay a little attention to the medical 
patients, and hardly be 
content with the exhibition of 5ij. of the 
— jalape compositus, or the use of the 

ydrargyri submurias, followed by a dose 
of nurse’s comfort, post horas quatuor! J 
have drawn a picture, and I think some 
likeness will be discovered. 

Of Dr. Ephraim, as a clinical lecturer; I 
have but little to say ; that he does not un- 
derstand the task is very clear, as every 
clinical lecture I have ever heard from him, 
(and I have attended him for two winters, ) 
has been an attempt at a surgical lecture, 
consisting of the general history of the dis- 
ease, rather than a particular account of the 
symptoms of the patient, and having, in 
fact, no reference to him, further than the 
mention of his name, and the date of his ad- 
mission into the hospital. 

With respect to surgical lectures. I bee 
lieve it will be generally admitted, that 
these lectures are of little service to the 
student, unless containing practical points of 
information, and giving the results of the 
lecturer's personal experience ; if the lec- 
ture be, as in Dr. M‘Dowel’'s case, a mere 
compilation, the student may read the au- 
thors he has consulted with far more ad- 
vantage in the solitude of his study, than 
lend his ears to the copied materials of the 
lecturer. In Dublin there are a few ex- 


DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


cellent surgical lecturers, and the difference | his indignation at the attack on his Papa ; 
between them and my little friend is too | but, indeed, this wasscandal. The appear- 


great to escape observation. 


|ance of the Doctor contradicts the calumny ; 


I have now finished my list of grievances besides, if he had sinned in his early days, 


occasioned the student by this gentleman, 
and I think it will be admitted, that although 
demonstration may be his forte, surgery, 
and surgical and clinical lectures, do not 
come within the compass of his ability ; 
fain would I wish that he might see the 
error of his ways, and if he would be so 
kind as to resign the surgical lectures to his 
colleagues, (always excepting Mr. Car- 
michael,) so obliging as to keep to his text 
in clinical lectures, and describe symptoms 
as he finds them, instead of discovering 
every symptom that could by possibility oc- 
cur, and act the part of an experienced rather 
than an experimental surgeon, he would be 
eatitled to the thanks of the Richmond 
class, and what is more, be sure of the ap- 
probation of his own heart ; if, in addition 
to all this, he would put up a clock in the 
theatre, that would just strike one at the ex- 
piration of each hour, he would personally 
oblige the pupils, (who think an hour's 
demonstration quite long enough,) and save 
them the trouble of giving a hint by sundry 
hems and has that he was inwuding on 
their time. I flatter myself that Dr. 
M‘Dowel cannot quarrel with me for the 
manner in which | have noticed his com- 
missions and omissions ; and if he will but 
attend to my suggestions, the day may 
arrive when he will be a distinguished 
demonstrator, and, as fortune has made him 
& hospital surgeon,—a tolerable practitioner. 

There are a number of spalpeens in 
the Richmoud, who, ranking as special 


friends of the Doctor's, are perpetually feed- | 


jas he is a religious character, he certainly 
| would bave given his offspring a scripture 
name. 
Of Messrs. Adama and Read, and Drs. 
M‘Donnell and Flood, in my next. 
1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Lennox. 
Dublin, Nov. 10, 1828. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
November 29, 1828. 


Professor Tuomson in the Chair. 


DELIRIUM TREMENS.—MR. PEEL’s COMMU- 
NICATION UPON THE SUBJECT OF DIS- 
SECTION. 


| Tue Minutes of the last meeting having 
| heen gone over, 

Mr. Sire read a paper upon delirium 
tremens. He did not think there was a 
genuine case on record, that was not trace- 
jable to an excess of indulgence in the use 
|of spirituous or malt liquors. He believed 
the attack always occurred after the excite- 
ment was over. The symptoms very much 
resembled those of mania, excepting that, in 
maniacal subjects, it was generally found 
that they were ivsensible to 
passing arouod them, and had their mi 


ing him with the offal of their praise, and | generally ranning upon one particular topic ; 
absolutely commending his very faults.— | whereas, in delirium tremens, the patient 
Alas! their friend needs sedatives, and yet | was perfectly sensible of all that was pass- 
they administer stimulants. In this class|iug around him, and his morbid state of 
must be the writer of a letter signed | mind was not confined to any one particular 
* Filius Patlandici,” in No, 242 of Iue|point. With respect to the treatment of this 
Lancer, and who, if report tells the truth, | disease, he did not think bleeding ever 
was once the clinical clerk of the object of called for, or to be relied upon, asa cure ; 
his panegyric. No wonder, then, at the | but might, in some instances, be an useful 
clinical’s wrath, when his quondam master | preparatory for other means. Purgatives 
was introduced so informally to the public| were not to be omitted. Blisters almost 


by Filius Aésculapii, who, in truth, did not | 


deserve the very gentlemanly tirade my 
countryman (faugh! I blush for him) 
honoured him with, Apropes: it was whis- 
pered at the time this letter appeared, 
that so warm an emotion could scarcely be 
excited by the friendship between the 
master and the clinical, and a hint was 
taken from the latter's effusion, wherein he 
doubts the legitimacy of Filius sculapii, 
and (as scanda] is ever busy) it was ab- 
solutely whispered that the term nothus 
might rather be applied to poor Filius Pat- 


always did harm, Brandy, ammonia, and 
wine, were sometimes used with advan- 
tage ; but, of all the remedies, opium was 
the one greatly to be preferred. By the 
exhibition of this drag, in his opivion, ten 
out of twelve patients would recover, be- 
lieving it to be nearly certain, that if sound 
sleep were procured, the patient was safe. 
He wished to know the opinion of the So- 
ciety upon bleeding, upon suppositories, 
and the exhibition of opium. 

Mr. Curwnock, in three cases that had 
come under his care, had found it necessary 


landici, which would, at once, account for 


to take blood, and then to give opium; one 


4 
| 
t 
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ANATOMY.—ECTROPIUM. 
|opium to be much more effectual ia afford. 


|ing relief, when given in the shape of a sup 
| pository, than when taken by the mouth. 


of the patients he had attended during two 
subsequent attacks, when biceding was un- 
necessary. ‘he proeuration of sleep he 
agreed to be a most essential object. In 
one case he had given four grains of opium 
combined with calomel, following that up 
with two grains every two hours, unti! sleep 
was obtained, and with the best advantage. 
Dr, Coates had mentioned a case, in which 
he had given six grains every hour. Dr. 
Ayre also recommended it strongly. Tue 
Lancer had likewise reported a case lately, 
as occurring in one of the Borough hospi- 
tals, where, after two drops of Prussic acid 
had been given, eight grains of opium were 
administered. 

Mr. Howrt believed, that when the sub- 
ject was under discussion last year, the 
propriety of taking away blood was much 
doubted. In cases where blood was to be ab- 
stracted, certainly it never was to be depend- 
ed upon as acure. Nor was it to be taken for 
granted, that patients had always an amelio- 
ration of the attack after the procuration of 
sleep by opium ; on the contrary, it was not 
unfrequent, that when sleep had been ob- 
tained in this way, patients awoke worse 
than before the administration of the opium. 
Opium, however, was the sheet anchor. 
Ammonia was much better than brandy or 
spirituous liquor, if stimulants were to 

given. There were conditions in which 
bloodletting was undoubtedly called for, but 
he had seen fatal effects from large bleed- 


ings, and he looked upon depletion as re- 


quiring the greatest precaution. He had 
found benefit from having the head shaved, 
and bladders, half filled with ground ice, ap- 
plied to it, 

Dr. Jounstone concurred with the pre- 
caution necessary, where bleeding was 
thought of, Death had been much more 
frequent, according to his experience, where 
bleeding had been resorted to, than where 
opium had been depended upon. Death, 
however, would be the result of the majo- 
rity of cases of delirium tremens, and, there- 
fore, instancing death after the exhibition of 
opium, was not to be raised as a valid argu- 
ment against its use. He believed delirium 
tremens, as it usually occurred, not to be a 
State of inflammation of the brain ; it bore 
the features, in a great measure, of phrenitis, 
but would not bear its treatment, nor be 
cured by the same means. In answer to a 
question put by Dr, Sheil, he could not 
state the proximate cause of the disease ; 
but certainly the exciting cause, most gene- 
rally, was the abuse of ardent spirits, and 
he approved of the exhibition of those me- 
diciues which were calculated to allay irri- 
tation, or inordinate excitement of the ner- 
vous system. ‘here was no disease, except 
that of hydrophobia, where the nervous 
system was so much excited. He had 
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Dr. Cortanp had never seen a case of 


genuine delirium tremens, calling for the 
|use of the laacet. In two-cases, he had re- 


commended the application of leeches about 
the head, and which eventually afforded re- 
lief. When opium failed to produce a be- 
neficial result, and also stimulants, he bee 
lieved it to be owing to the negleet of the 
practitioner in removing sufficiently the 
contents of the rectum. He had never ad- 
ministered brandy, except in the shape of 
punch; and he eonsidered stimulants, ac- 
cording to the nature of the stimuli the pa- 
tient had been in the habit of using, ought 
to be exhibited in combination with opium. 
He objected to the practice of applying cold 
lotions to the head. 

The Prestpenr was of opinion, that if 
opium were to be given, the liquor opii seda- 
tivus was the best form in which to admi- 
nister it. 

The discussion did not excite much inte- 
rest, nor was it kept up with spirit. 

The Prerstpent was instructed to give 
notice, that four of the Committee having 
waited on the Right Honourable Robert 
Peel, upon the subject of anatomy, which 
was before Parliament last session, and hav- 
ing received a communication from that 
Gentleman, a meeting of the Society would 
be held on Friday evening, the 12th of De- 
cember, at seven o'clock, for the purpose 
of hearing Mr. Peei’s communication con- 
veyed to the Society, and for its members to 
consider what future means ought to be 
adopted. 


PARTIAL ECTROPIUM AND TARSORAPHIA. 


In this case the patient was affected with 
ectropium of the external angle, in conse- 
quence of a wound in the temporal region, 
attended with loss of substance. The com- 
missure of the eyelids was distended, and 
had lost its angular form; the conjunctiva 
was much exposed, and constantly inflamed, 
and the skin of the cheeks excoriated by the 
continual discharge of tears. Dr. Walther, 
of Bonn, performed the following operation : 
after having carefully extracted all the 
lashes on the external side of the eyelid, he 
pared off the margins of both tarsi as far as 
they were everted, and united them by two 
sutures. Perfect coalition having taken 
place, the inflammation of the conjunctiva 
gradually disappeared, and the patient, with 
the exception of a very slight deformity, 
was perfectly cured.— Gracfe u, Walther's 


found | Journal, 


IGNORANCE OF THE APOTHECARIES’ COM- 
PANY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—I have to complain of the withering 
influence of this body of old women, or, as 
you more appropriately style them, ‘‘ hags” 
in a case in which the progress of medical 
science has been checked by their delete- 
rious interference. 

A friend of mine at Demerara, wishing to 
have my opinion on the efficacy of a tere- 
binthinous exudation, sent me a small quan- 
tity to make experiments with, observing, 
that the natives consider it to be a panacea, 
giving itindiscrimjaately, and with astonish- 
ing success, in almost every complaint, both 
internally and externally, but more particu- 
— in pulmonic affections, in which it is 
said to remove cough, and promote expec- 
toration, by simply inhaling it several umes 
aday. This singular medicine has actually 
arrived at the West India docks; and the 
Custom- House, in its ignorance of the quality 
of the article, posted it off to the Apothe- 
caries’ Company for information; where- 
upon the said company, in their ignorance, 
returned it with a label, pronouncing it 
cajeput oil! bearing a heavy duty of one 
shilling an ounce. As this is far beyond the 
fiscal value, I am deprived of the satisfac- 
tion of testing this interesting fluid, or 
obliged to pay an exorbitant duty upon a 
large quantity, through the official incom- 
petency of this sect. 

This learned society took no less than a 
week to make the luminous discovery; 
and in order that I may not be charged with 
exaggerating the case against the Company, 
in my accusation, | will briefly enumerate 
the opposite characteristics of the two 
productions. 

The one (Cajeput) is the growth of the 
East India Archipelago, and is procured by 
distillation from the leaves of the malalosier 
cajupute, a shrub resembling our osier, or 
sally ; the leaves are put in the instant they 
are gathered, and the oil comes over in the 
usual manner, of a bright green colour. 

The fluid in question comes from the 
American continent, and is obtained from a 
tree of considerable magnitude, found in 
the vast forests about the Orinoco ; the pro- 
cess by which it is procured is simple, and 
consists in striking with an axe the bark, 
and holding a small gourd, or calabash, under 
it, to receive the exudation, which is called, 
for want of a better name, “ native laurel 
oil :” it is colourless, and has the peculiarity 
of being the lightest fluid hitherto known.* 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. P " 


* Our Correspondent has favoured us 
with specimens of both articles, which are 
left at Une Lancet Office for inspection, 


OLD HAGS—BLISTERS IN MEASLES. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY« 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sirn,—Having remarked in your report of 
the discussions which took place at the 
Westminster Medical Society, on the 8th of 
November, upon the subject of scarlatina 
and les, an er statement of my 
observations, I beg you will permit me to 
correct it, as my silence, it appears, has 
been misconstrued into a tacit acquiescence 
|in its accuracy. In the treatment of scarla- 
tina I am made to say, that I “ bled freely, 
and, in this way, hed almost invariably pre- 
vented the progress of the contagion.” 
Whereas my observation referred solely to 
the inflammatory affection of the throat, 
(and which was perfectly understood ~ 
every member of the Society with whom 
have since conversed,) and I mentioned the 
practice I had recently adopted, namely, 
**as soon as the disease could be recog- 


|nised, to apply leeches to the throat, by 


which means | had generally succeeded in 
mitigating the inflammatory symptoms of 
the throat, if not in preventing them alto- 
gether.” I should scarcely deem it neces- 
sary to trouble you upon the present occa- 
sion, but for the reason above stated, as the 
fidelity of the reports generally in Tue 
Lancet, has often excited my surprise and 
admiration. 
1 have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Geo. 
24, Sackville Street, Nov. 3ist. 


BLISTERS IN MEASLES. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sir,—I beg to add my testimony to the 
communication of A. Matthews, Eaq., Sur- 
geon of Chelsea, in favour of early blister- 
ing in measles, in Vol. Il. No. 265. p. 814, 
of Tne Lancet, having adopted the means 
recommended by that gentleman, and with 
the success which he mentions. I could 
relate the names and residences of the indi- 
viduals who have been treated after that 
gentleman's plan, but it would be taking up 
too much space in your valuable Publica- 
tion. Suffice it to say, | have blistered five 
before the eruption appeared, and the symp- 
toms have been scarcely worth mentioning, 
I therefore think it is likely to be of essen- 
tial benefit to our fellow-creatures, 

By inserting this, you will much oblige 
your constant subscriber, 

Gronce M.De 
Birmingham, Nov, 13, 1828. 
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ed with suspicion, yet there were other 
parts of the letter containing it which, upon 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, December 6, 1828. 


the whole, removed that suspicion, and we 
admit, therefore, that we were, to that ex- 
tent, deceived. But although, in publish- 
ra I ing the case in question, we believed that 

Ovr exposure of the fraud committed at 
Glasgow, at the very moment when it was 
supposed to have been not only successful, 
but undetected, has, of course, covered its 
perpetrators with disgrace and confusion ; 
and our adversaries must perceive, by this 


we were publishing a case not less genuine, 
and certainly not more strongly illustrative 
of the ignorance of the Glasgow surgeons, 
than those of which the accuracy had been 
fully substantiated, we were not insensible 
to the advantage which we should derive 


time, the vantage ground which they have 
lost by their most extraordinary admissions, 
It is, as far as we know, unparalleled in 
the annals of literary controversy, that 


one party should exult in the success of 


an acknowledged fraud, and claim credit 
for a fabrication “ well conceived and cle- 
verly executed,” The only text-book, as 
we have already hinted, wherein a man’s 
dexterity in fraud is taken as a guage of his 
intellectual superiority, is that in which Mr. 
Peachum pronounces, that there are some 
dull rogues who would never be hanged with 
credit to themselves, if they were to live to 
the longest term assignable to men of soar- 
ing propensities. “‘ A poor, petty larceny 
rogue,” exclaims that respectable character, 
“without the least genius —that fellow, 
though he were to live these six months, 
would never come to the gallows with any 
credit.” It is in Peachum’s school that our 
adversaries have learned to take credit to 
themselves for the cleverness with which 
they have conceived and executed a fraud ; 
but it is a little singular, that, while they 
pique themselves upon this species of in- 
tellectual proficiency, they should, in view- 
ing the matter under another aspect, affect 
a tone somewhat more in unison with re- 
cognised principles of morality. If, sey 
they, we had any reason to deubt the ge- 
nuineness of the communication, why insert 
it? We fave already stated, that although 
there were parts of the case, that afterwards 
turned out to be fabricated, which we view- 


from the fraud and folly of our adversaries, 
in the event of our first suspicions being 
confirmed, Would it have been possible, 
by any course different from that which we 
adopted, to place the fabricators in so dis- 
graceful a position as that in which they 
are now placed, by an acknowledgment of 
their own infamy, made simultaneously 
with our exposure of the fraud? They are 
caught in their own trap, and a more humi- 
liating, and, at the same time, ludicrous 
spectacle was, perhaps, never yet made by 
men who, in the commencement of their 
career, attempted, like the pious, but pilfer~ 
ing valet in Gil Blas, to palm themselves 
upon the credulous as persons of superior 
sanctity and decorum. 

Had our suspicions, as to the genuineness 
of the case, been stronger than they really 
were—nay, bad we even felt satisfied that the 
case was fabricated,—we should have been 

perfectly justified in publishing it, provided 

that, by so doing, we took the most effec- 

tual means of demonstrating the infamy of 
the fabricators, and the total absence of the 

malicious motives falsely and absurdly im- 

puted to us by our calumniators. Such a 

case would have been analogous to that of 

suffering a party, known to have been guilty 

of the crime of forgery, to complete a medi- 

tated fraud, and thereby furnish against 

himself the evid which may lead to his 

conviction. We repeat, however, that we 

shal) not be deterred, by this solitary in- 


stance of fraud on the part of the Scotch 
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miscreant, who has endeavoured to poison 
the soutces of public intelligence, from 
availing ourselves, freely, and without sus- 
picion, of such communications as may be 
transmitted to us from provincial sutgeons. 
To this source the profession is indebted for 
some of the most valuable papers which 
have appeared in this Journal ; and it is no 
slight testimony in favour of the value of 
such communications, that the 
staxce ih which a case entitled to no cre- 
dit has appeared in our pages, is one 
wherein our adversaries admit and boast 
that they procured its insertion by fraud 
and forgery. We have no wish to keep this 
fact out of sight; on the contrary, we are 
now studiotsly travelling over the same 
ground which we trod last week ; and we 
shall take care to invite attention to the 
acknowledged forgery of our opponents, 
whenever we may be called upon to answer 
the stale and ridiculous allegation, that the 
freedom of discussion, which we claim on 
grounds of public expediency, is souglit 
by us for the purpose of gratifying private 
malice. 

For some time previous to the 4th of Oc- 
tober last, scarcely a week passed in which 
we were not assailed as literary pirates, for 
having published the Lectures of different 
Professors without their consent, and in de- 
fiance of their remonstrances. These charges 
had been made against us, at intervals, for 
years past; and, for years past, we treated 
them with silent disdain. But, on tle 4th 
of October last, as our readers are, for the 
most part, aware, we published a state- 
ment, demonstrating that, in every case 
save one, wherein lectures have appeared 
in this Journal, they have been published 
with the express permission, and, in most 
instances, under the immediate superin- 
tendence, of the lecturers themselves. The 
excepted case was that in which we main- 
tained against Mr. Anernerny, and main. 
tained successfully, in 2 court of equity 
our right to publish the lectures. The fol- 
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lowing is the statement to which we 


allude 


« It can scarcely be n to remind 
our readers of the distinction which we have 
always recognised between the situation of 
a public teacher and that of a private one, 
or of the principle upon which we claimed 
the right of publishing the Lectutes of Mr. 
Aveanerny. The lectures of private teach- 
ers, which we acknowledge to be private 
property, we have never published, as we 
shall presently show, without the consext 
of the lecturers ; but the lectures of public 
medical teachers, delivered within the 
Walls of public hospitals, stand, as we have 
uniformly contended, upon 4 totally different 
footing. We maintained this point fear- 
lessly and manfully against Mr. Anerneruy, 
in a Court of Equity, and thé issué of the 
contest was, that the injunction which that 
gentleman obtained against the publication 
of his lectures was finally dissolved by the 
Lord Chancéllor, So much fot Mr. Asrr- 
netuy's lectures, Sir Astiex Cooren's 
lectures came within the principle on which 
we relied in our contest with Mr. Azen- 
netay; but Sir Astrey Cooren catitiot, at 
any rate, be one of those who has been 
plundered Of his literary property, for Sir 
Asrtey Coorsr gave his express consent 
to the publication of his lectures: The lee- 
tures of Dr. Brunpert on Midwifery, 
though delivered within the walls of Guy's 
Hospital, we did not consider a8 public lec- 
tures three years ago, because, at that time, 
no certificates of attendance on courses of 
midwifery were required by the colleges or 
the universities. We applied, therefore, 
for permission to publish them, which was 
not at that time conceded. merge 
cirtificates of attendance on courses of mid- 
wifery have been required, and Dr. Brun- 
DELL has not only not withheld his consent 
from the publication of his lectures in this 
Journal, but, as they were to go before the 
public, bas added to their value by a revision 
of the proof sheets. Dr. Armstnonc's 
lectures on the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, were published in consequence of the 
intimation of one of his pupils, that the lee- 
turer would not offer any objection. Dr. 
ArnmS$rnono did, however, after the appear- 
ance of the first lecture, object to the prin- 
ciple of publishing private lectures, in 
which objection we acquiesced ; but having 
expressed his opinion, he added, that he 
should leave the matter entirely to our- 
selves. We urged the gree of public 
utility—and as he found that the pupils 
were desirous of possessing his lectures, he 
afterwards consented to their publication, 
and acknowledged their accuracy. Mr. At- 
cock's lectures on some Practical points of 
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were published with his consent, |holes. Verily we have most respectable 


and the proof-sheets were revised by him. 


Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures on the Anatomy, 


and ingenious adversaries to deal withal ; 


Physiology, and Diseases of the Eye, were | We apprehend, however, that they are too 


published with his consent, and the proof- 
sheets were revised by him. Dr. Civr- 
Terpvck’s Lectures on the Theory and 


witty to live, for the “‘ cleverness” upon 
which they pique themselves as a title to 


Practice of Physic were published with his | admiration, is of a species seldom accom- 


consent, and the proof-sheets were also re- 
vised by him, Dr. Spunzuzrm’s Lectures 
on Phrenology, in like manner, appeared 

the consent, and underwent the re- 
vision of the lecturer. The Lectures of Mr. 
Branpe on Chemistry, and those of Dr. 
Hastam on the Intellectual Composition of 
Man, were also published with the express 
consent of the lecturers. All these facts 
we have had the permission and authority 
of the several lecturers to state, from the 
periods at which their respective courses 
were completed, as distinctly as we now 
state them ; but we have hitherto disdained 
to give this conclusive answer to the calum- 
nies of our enemies, and we have now, once 
for all, adopted this course, in order that 
such calumnies, if they be again repeated, 
may be as much contemned in all other 
quarters, as they have been uniformly con- 
temned by ourselves. We may further 
state, that so far have we been from the im- 
puted necessity of seeking to obtain lectures 
by indirect or dishonourable means, that our 
difficulty, on the contrary, has been to deal 
with the numerous applications which have 
been made to us for the publicatioa of lec- 
tures, and to appease teachers, to whose 
urgent solicitations we have not deemed it 
expedient to yield.” 

Since this statement was published, what 
has been the course pursued by our adver- 
saries? Have they ventured to repeat the 
charge? No. Have they had the honesty 
and the manliness to acknowledge its false- 
hood? No. But they have changed the 
mode of their attack. The calumny which 
was formerly levelled at us as publishers of 
Lectures, they now direct against us as pub- 
lishers of Hospital Reports, and, in the ab- 
sence of materials for a true charge, they 
have committed forgery to give colour toa 
false one. They ¢an make, if they do not 
find, a basis for unfounded accusation. A 
forgery costs them as little as a new heaven 
of crystal cost the inventor of the Ptolemaic 
system ; and they can produce a fabrication 


panied with length of days. 


Iw discussing the affairs of the medical 
profession, we have invariably assumed in 
this Journal, that the majority of that body 
were liberal in politics, and tolerant in reli- 
gion. Though we never antecedently con- 
sidered the consequences of this opinion, 
as they might affect our interest, we find, on 
& retrospect of our success, that this pre- 
sumption was correct. We cannot now, 
indeed, on reflection, imagine how the men 
to whom we have addressed ourselves, 
could have thought differently on these sub- 
jects from us ; most of them having received 
a similar education, and having as few mo- 
tives to decline obedience to the dictates of 
reason and rectitude. Of all the courses of 
discipline to which the human mind is sub- 
jected, the study of medicine is, perhaps, 
the best calculated to improve the judg- 
ment and liberalize the heart :— 


*« Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


Unlike the other learned professions, it 
leaves its votaries free from the influence 
of prejudice, and preserves them from the 
sophistry of refining on truth. Untrammelled 
by the dogmas of the theologian, and uncor- 
rupted by the subtleties of the civilian, truth 
is the quarry which the student of medicine, 
with the eagle-wing of freedom, pursues 
through Nature's vast domain. Neither the 
necessity of implicit belief confines the ener- 
gies of his mind within an impassable circle 
of investigation, nor a temptation to err 
through the allurements of gain vitiates his 
understanding by a constant endeavour to 


with as much facility as the Abbé Sieves 
used to draw a constitution from his pigeon- 


array truth in the garb of falsehood, until the 
distinction between both is sometimes obli- 
X2 
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terated by habit from his breast. The objects 
of his attention, and the manner in which 
they should be observed, conspire to raise 
him above the narrow prejudices of the 
multitude. However the storm of jarring 
interests which desolate the moral world, 
may rage, in his researches, at least, there 
is repose; in his pursuits, peace. The 
statesman may engage nations in conten- 
tion; the hero wade to victory through 
blood ; the divine hurl his denunciations, and 
light the fires of persecution against a guilty 
world; his is a more humble, though not 
less honourable duty, to triumph over error, 
and lead home truth captive in the car of 
piscovery. Necessarily admitted to a closer 
view, (by virtue of his avocations), of the 
constitution of the physical world, than any 
other order of men, he learns to look down 
with contempt on the malicious littleness of 
man in his attempts to oppress his sp 
In the earth, he beholds but one great com- 
mon, destined, apparently, for the subsist- 
ence of all its various productions. In the 
organisation of man, ‘ supreme lord of all,”’ 
an discover no traces of superior con- 
..uction, which entitle one race to be ele- 
vated above the remainder. There, at least, 
he finds them all the same, one neither 
above nor below the rest, by an additional 
muscle, or a supplemental sense ; the whole, 
in this respect, being cast in the one great 
matrix of rqvatiry. That his education 
has a strong tendency to produce the effects 
which we have ascribed to it, we appeal to 
the records of literature and of philanthrophy 
for proofs, We shall find in this mirror of 
the best works of man, that no body of equal 
number has contributed a larger quota to 
the learning and science of their country, or 
performed more disinterested feats of bene- 
volence, than the medical profession, It is, 
therefore, with feelings of astonishment and 
humiliation, that we ever witness a depar- 
ture in any member of that profession from | 
these illustrious examples, or an instance 


where the discipline which we have de- 


BRUNSWICKERS. 
cribed, has failed of producing its natural 


influence on the human mind, Such an in- 


tance, we regret to say, has been lately 


furnished by the Dublin College of Physi- 


ians, in the person of their President, Dr. 


Lendrick, at a “‘ Brunswick” meeting of 
the Graduates of Trinity College, held 
at Morrison’s Tavern, in Dawson Street. 
In a reported speech of that gentleman, 
attributed to him on this occasion, he is 
made to say—‘‘ That his opinion has ever 
been, that the repeal of the Acts for exclud- 
ing Catholics from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, would be a measure either unneces- 
sary or dangerous: unnecessary, ifit went no 
farther than to confer eligibility ; and dan- 
gerous, if it should be of greater extent :” 
adding, at the conclusion of a long oration 
to 


prove this uncharitable position, that— 
‘ He might safely say, that the great majo- 


rity of the members of that body over 
whose interests he had the honour at pre- 
sent to preside, entertained opinions similar 
to those which had on that day been ex- 
pressed.” In contempt of the obscurity of 
the individual, and of the illiberality of the 
doctrine involved in this quotation, we 
should, in all probability, have passed both 
over in silence, if the sentiments which we 
have quoted did not throw light on a trans- 
action which we recently discussed, and 
corroborate opinions which we then offered 
as probable conjectures. We as much as 


said, that Dr. Tuomy had fallen a victim to 
the bigotry of the Irish College of Physi- 
sicians on that occasion. Who will now 
doubt the truth of our assertion, when we 
state, that the gentleman whose tolerant 
principles we have quoted above, was one 
of the electors by whom Dr. Tuomy was 
removed from his professorship, and Dr. 
Grattar returned in his place? The en- 
lightened President of the Irish College of 
Physicians would not allow Catholics to sit 
in either House of Parliament !—Dare he 
allow a Catholic to retain his place in the 
school of physic, when that body, over 
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whose interests he has the honour to pre- 
side, and by whom he was appointed an 
elector in Dr. Tuomy’s case, are all of the 
same liberal way of thinking as himself. 
To draw the knot of circumstantial evidence, 
in which this felon against the dictates of 
humanity has bound himself, by a confession 
of his political principles, more closely, 
would be perfectly superfluous. Having 
turned his own executioner, our services be- 
come unnecessary; we shall leave him to 
his fate, for we are sick of the disgraceful 
proceedings of Corporations, and of their 
contemptible minions. If medical men turn 
from their proper pursuits to mingle in the 
din of politics—and we should regret seeing 
them forget the duties of citizens in their 
professional avocations—let them bring 
along with them those lofty and hamane 
sentiments which the study and practice of 
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their peace by a perverse exercise of shallow 
sophistry ; a fact, the truth of which is not 
diminished by the example of Dr. Lendrick, 
whose first literary essay has been of this 
baneful description. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 
Westminster, Saturday, November 29, 1828. 


Coorger v. Wax.ey. 


Mr. Brovcnam, as Counsel for the De- 
fendant, applied to Lord Tenrerven to 
name a particular day on which his Lordship 
would take this cause. The Learned Coun- 
sel stated, that it would be necessary to call 
a great many medical gentlemen ; and that, 
as his client did not wish to inconvenience 


their profession are so well calculated to 
inspire. To heal, and not inflame, they 
should ever recollect, is their peculiar office. 
Let them, if they at all appear on the 
stage of political strife, range themselves on 
the side of reason and humanity, and not 
endeavour, by adding fresh fuel to the flame, 
to perpetuate that political conflagration of 
the passions in which their distracted coun- 
try has been so long involved. There are 
surely ways enough in Ireland for the am- 
bitious spirits of the medical profession of 
that country to distinguish themselves, be- 
sides seeking notoriety through the means 
of petty party politics, so unworthy of the 
man of science and the philosopher. If we 
mistake not, there are quite enough of poli- 
ticians to write and spout in that country 
without the assistance of its physicians. In 
the dearth of medical literature in that coun- 
try, We suspect a practitioner would have a 
much better chance of making himself 
known by a scientific discovery, than by a 
dozen of political harangues. It often hap- 
pens, however, that those who are least 
capable of serving mankind by scientific 
pursuits, are the most willing to disturb 


any ber of his profession, it would be 
highly desirable that a day certain should 
be named for this trial, as several of the 
witnesses were in extensive practice, in dis- 
tant parts of the country. 

Sir James Scaruert, for the Plaintiff, 
said, they were agreed on the propriety of 
the application in question, and that he had 
no objection whatever, but fully concurred. 

Lord TeyterpeN assented to the appli- 
cation, and intimated, that he would take 
the cause on any day which the Counsel 
might themselves agree upon.— Accordingly, 
Fripay wext, the 12th December inst., 
was appointed. The trial to take place at 
the Courr of Kino’s Benca, Westminster, 
and to commence at HALF-Past NINE O'clock. 

We may take this opportunity of stating, 
that we shall redeem the pledge which we 
gave in Tue Lancer of the 5th of April 
last, and conduct our defence in person. 
We have communicated to Mr. Broveuam 
the reasons which have induced us to wave, 
npon this occasion, the benefit of his un- 
rivalled alents in addressing the jury. 

This trial will be one of great importance 
to the profession aud to the public ; and the 
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evidence of Mr. Benjamin Hanaison, the 
Treasurer of Guy's Hospital, will merit, in 
a peculiar manner, the attention of the Go- 
vernors of that institution ; for the effect of 
that person's influence over the affairs of 


the Hospital is made one of the issuable | aft 
facts in our plea, 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
November 17, 1828. 


Dr, Hastam, President, in the Chair, 


RUPTURE OF THE UTERUS--OPERATION OF 
GASTROTOMY. 


Mr. Lonp related a case, in which the 
operation of gastrotomy had been resorted 
to by Dr, Hopkins, within the last ten days. 
‘This was the case which, on the last evening, 
he considered so important, as to have been 
anxious then to have bad an opportunity of 
relating. The woman was pregnant with 
her fifth child ; he, Mr. Lord, was sent for, to 
attend her; she had gone her full time. When 
hejarrived, he found very considerable pain 
in the abdomen ; the liquor amnii discharged, 
the vagina dilated, and well lubricated, but 
uterine action very much abated. He re- 
mained with her for about three hours; he 
then gave her three ordinary doses of the 
secale cornutum. Uterine action was in- 
duced to a small degree. By a vaginal ex- 
amination, he felt the scalp tense and puffy. 
The action of the uterus having continued 
for about an hour and a half, he endeavoured 
to bring away the head with the vectis, but 
failed ; at length, he was induced to consi- 
der the head was hydrocephalic. Dr. Ste- 

mson was sent for to the case, in con- 
junction with Mr. Jacob ; and, at one time, 
they thought the best mode of proceeding 
would be to lay open the head ; but, from 
its sudden retrocession, with the entire ces- 
sation of the uterine pains, and the sinking 
state into which the woman appeared to be 
getting, induced them to suspect a rupture 
of the uterus, and to send for Dr. Hopkins. 
Dr. Hopkins, on his arrival, agreed that the 
uterus had been ruptured, and that the child 
had escaped into the abdomen. The Doctor in- 
troduced his hand into the vagina, but, finding 
the uterus completely contracted, and that 
he was unable to reach the fotus, he there- 
fore proposed the operation of gastrotomy, 
as a dérnier ressort. The child was removed 
through an opening made in the abdomen, 
of seven inches and a half in length, and the 
whole operation admir ably, with- 
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out the loss of a teaspoonful of blood, F, 
ligatures were applied, straps of adhesive 
plaster, compress, and bandage ; and leeches, 
to prevent peritonitis. A small quantity of 
nourishing diet was given; the patient ex- 
pressed herself relieved, od passed 
a good night,—but on the following 
ernoon, 

On examination, after death, there was 
coagulable lymph on the edges of the wound ; 
very little peritonitis had taken place ; and 
there was arupture of the uterys, abun- 
dantly large to admit of the escape of the 
child. The head ef the fetus was immensely 
large, and an excellent drawing of it was 
submitted to the inspection of the Society, 
fhe diameter, from chin to occiput, mea- 
sured nine inches and three quarters; eir- 
cumference, from chin to occiput, nineteen 
inches ; from the upper part of the ear to 
the anterior fentanelle, eight inches. 

Mr. Water wished to know how soon, 
after the rupture had taken place, Dr. Hop- 
kins had seen the patient? whether any 
attempt to turn had been made immediately 
on the escape of the child into the abdomen ! 
and whether the suggestion of Dr. Blundell 
had been attended to,—that of removing the 
womb entirely ! 

Dr. Horsiys stated, in answer to the 
above queries, that he understood those dan- 
gerous symptoms had not manifested them- 
selves long before his arrival. The cireu- 
lation he found to be exceedingly increased, 
the pulse 155, with great depression of the 
vital powers, The Doctor made an accurate 
examination, by the introduction of his hand 
into the vagina, when he found the uterus 

ly contracted; so much so, as to 
prevent the admission of more than two fin- 
gers; but he could feel the lacerated surface 
as far as its contracted state would enable the 
fingers to reach. This contraction elicited 
some practical remarks from the Doctor, re- 
specting the difference between this per- 
manent rigidity, and the spasmodic action ex- 
hibited, in some eases, during parturition. 
The hand was carefully withdrawn from the 
vagina, and, on passing it over the abdomen, 
the fetus could be distinctly felt. It was 
ascertained that the entire fatus had escaped 
from the uterus, and, consequently, there 
could not be a doubt as to the propriety of 
the Cesarian operation being resorted to ; 
although, from the exhausted and dangerous 
state of the patient, few hopes could be 
entertained of her ultimate recovery, Find- 
ing it impracticable to deliver by the 
natural canal, an enema was administered, 
and the catheter introduced. The woman 
being placed on her back, in the centre of 
the bed, with the head slightly elevated, the 
Doctor commenced the operation, by mak- 
ing an incision, half an inch to the right 
side of, and on a line with, the linea alba, 
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exposing the foetus as he carried down the 
scalpel. The fetus and placenta were re- 
moved, and the operation completed in about 
30 seconds, 

In answer to Mr. Waller's proposition of 
removing the uterus, the idea was so outré, 
as scarcely to require a thought. There was 
no man more deserving the gratitude of the 
profession than Dr. Blundell, for the great 
perfection to which he had brought the sci- 
ence, and more particularly abdominal sur- 
gery; but he (Dr. Hopkins) could not ima- 
gine this to be @ case in which the excision 
of the uterus was in any way called for ; in- 
deed, he had no hesitation ip believing that, 
had the operation keen attempted, the pa- 
tient would, in all probability, have expired 
before its completion. 

Mr. Wauter considered there could be 
no difficulty whateyer in removing the 
uterus wholly, and that it would haye been 
much better to have done that than to have 
left it in an unsound state. He regretted 
that no answer bad been given to his ques- 
tions, whether any attempt to turn, imme- 
diately after the accident, had been made, 
and what the exact time was at which Dr, 
Hopkins saw her, 

fr. laoking 
size of the head, conside 


at the immense 
red that it must 


have created an uncommon mechanical dif- 
ficulty in the parturition ; and the question 


with him was, whether the ergot which the 
practitioner gave, had not been the imme- 
diate and entire cause of the accident. 

Mr. Lorp objected to the notion of the 
ergot posdecies the accident; he did not 
think the pains produced by the exhibition 
of it, strong enough to,have ruptured the 
uterus; he thought it more reasonable to 
ascribe the accident to the largeness of the 
head, combined with, in all probability, a 
vitiated state of the posterior part of the 
uterus, 

Dr. Hopxixs objected to the notion of 
the ergot, alone, producing the accident, 
though absent when this remedy was had 
recourse to. On examining the uterus 
after death, which, together with the fw- 
tus, he has now in his possession, he 
found it healthy, excepting near the lacera- 
tion, through which the child passed ; but 
on that part, namely, the posterior sur- 
face, the organ appeared completely altered, 
and softened in its texture. Judging from 
the morbid appearance of this part, he 
could not reconcile his feelings to the idea 
that the secale cornutum had been the sole 
means of causing the mischief; but that 
the parturient efforts, unaided, would have 
heen sufficient to produce the rupture. In- 
deed, he made a point of inquiring from the 
pacity and ascertained that she had felt a 

ajl and continued pain in one particu- 
lar part of the abdomen, the situation of 
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that part of the uterus found subsequently 
lacerated ; the pain had continued for three 
months without intermission. He con- 
ceived, therefore, from the post-mortem ap- 
pearances, there could not be a question but 
that it originated from chronic inflammation. 
The fetal head, again, being partially de- 
composed, the integuments must have given 
way, before the accident could have oc- 
curred, had the entire uterus been in a 
healthy condition. 


November 24. 


THE REGISTRAR’S INCORRECT MINUTES.— 
CONTINUATION OF MR. LORD'S CASE OF 
RUPTURED UTERUS, AND DR. HOPKINS'S 
OPERATION OF GASTROTOMY. 


Arven the Registrar had read the minutes 
of the last meeting, 

Mr, Amessury took an objection to 
them. He declared they were not correct ; 
or, if they were, the discussion of the former 
night, upon his fracture case, was not such 
as he then understood it to have been, He 
could not understand the discussion at all, 
by what appeared from the minutes, 

Mr. Surrwey said, that, as the discussion 
on Mr. Lord's case, when the Society last 
met, had not been at all satisfactory to his 
mind, he wished distinctly to propound the 
question, whether, in the opinion of the So- 
ciety, the administration of the ergot of rye 
was not the proximate or immediate cause 
of the rupture of the uterus? He thought 
it highly important that this should be dis. 
tinctly known. 

Dr. Hor«tys stated that, as far as he was 
capable of judging of the condition of the 
uterus, the whole of it appeared to be ina 
healthy state, excepting the part at which 
the rupture had taken place. Here the 
| texture was considerably altered; the sub- 
|stance was much softened, and though 
| he was not present when the ergot was ad- 
| ministered, yet he thought that, had it not 
| been exhibited, the head of the fetus would 
eventually have caused the rupture. The 
coverings of the head were sv thin that, 
if the uterus had been in a healthy state 
throughout, he thought they must have 
given way before it would have ruptured. 

A Member wished to know whether, 
after the exhibition of the ergot, there was 
powerful and long-continued uterine action? 

Mr. Lorp observed, that the action was 
remarkably moderate, and by no means so 
great as that which usually took place in 
the expulsion of an ordinary foetus. 

The Prestpzyr inquired of what the bulk 
of the head was composed ! 

Dr. Horxiws had not punctured the 
head, which was in his possession, as 
well as the whole of the fwetus and the ute- 
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of the contents of the! Mr. Water certainly did understand 
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head, however, had lately escaped, and Mr. Lord to say, that he had ascertained 
which was fluid. He thought there must the head to be hydrocephalic; but even 
have been a gallon of fluid contained within upon this latter statement, of Mr. Lord, 


the head. 

Dr. Wiitrams considered the case of 
great importance, as well with respect to 
the practice of exhibiting the ergot, as with 
regard to Mr. Lord’s conduct in the ma- 
nagement of the case. He was inclined to 
consult the feelings of this young practi- 
tioner, and to state, that the impression on 
his mind was, that the exhibition of the | 
ergot did no harm. He abstained from say- 
ing any thing upon the question, whether, 
in the present instance, the ergot was called 
for or not, only feeling inclined to think 
that it had done no harm. 

Mr. Water observed that, if truth were 
to be suppressed, and the feelings of indivi- 
duals only to be consulted by the Society, 
such a Society would not be worth attend- 
ing. Mr. Lord should know, that any ques- 
tions that were put, or observations that 
were made, could not be intended to im- 
plicate him personally, but only with a 
view to the advancement of science. Mr. 
Lord had stated that the head was hydroce- 
phalic, and that it had not proceeded be- 
yond the brim. If he had made up his 
mind that the head was in this state, would 
it not have been infinitely better to have 
punctured it with a sharp instrament? It 
had been said, that the ergot had nothing to 
do with the rupture of the uterus: this 
might be, but if any part of the womb was in 
a morbid state, and inclined to burst, the 
administration of the ergot was unquestion- 
ably calculated to increase that disposition. 
At the former discussion he had inquired, 
but to which he had not been able to get an- 
swers, and therefore he put his questions 
again, whether, immediately after the rup- 
ture of the uterus was detected, any at- 
tempt was made to turn, end how long sub- 
sequently it was before Dr. Hopkins saw 
the case ? 

Mr. Lonp viewed the case candidly and 
impartially, and, if - error had been com- 
mitted, he should wiflingly have confessed 
it; but, upon his honour, he believed there 
had been none. He had waited three bours, 
from first seeing the patient, before he be- 
gan to administer the ergot, during which 
time no uterine action had taken place. ‘The 
os uteri was dilated, and the vagina well 
lubricated. In passing the finger, he felt 
the scalp corrugated ; the finger passed rea- 
dily and easily over the parietal bone, and 
nothing more could he discriminate. This 
he considered favourable for the use of the 
ergot. He gave it, and it was not till three 


| stances, 


| he was unable to understand why he should 
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have resorted to the ergot. It seemed to 
him that he had used it in that case in 
which he (Mr. Waller) had ever been 
anxious to impress on the minds of his 
pupils the absolute necessity of not hav- 
ing recourse to it. 

The Presipenr observed that, in this 
Society, there was a great disposition to 


| doube ; and, as that was the ground of all 


sound philosophy, he hoped Mr. Lord would 
excuse it, and answer, as distinctly as pos- 
sible, the questions the different members 
were pleased to put. 

Mr. Lorp was anxious to do so, and 
courted inquiry. At the same time he 
complained bitterly of being pelted on all 
sides, before and behind, with so many 
questions. 

Mr. Lampert inquired whether the pains 
were totally absent when the ergot was ad- 
ministered? As far as he had learned, it 
was necessary that some parturient action 
should be present when the ergot was given, 
as it had not the power of creating pain. 

Dr. Horxiys, before this question was 
answered, desired to be informed whether, 
if Mr. Waller had been attending a patient 
who had had several favourable parturitions, 
and found the os uteri dilated, the vagina 
lubricated,—supposing the head was of the 
ordinary dimensions, feeling the head, but 
finding it could not descend,—he would not 
have had recourse to the ergot? 

Mr. Waccer would never think of giv- 
ing it till the os uteri bad so far dilated, and 
| labour had so far advanced, as that he could 
jnot only make out the presentation, but 
the situation. He should consider himself 
acting highly culpably, if he were to act 
upon any other rule ; inasmuch as the head 
might be lying transversely, and his conduct 
might be attended with the most serious 
mischief. Inthe case which Dr. Horxtxs 
j had put, he should wait, and do nothing. 

Dr. Buick doubted altogether the effect 
of the ergot ; indeed, he could lay his hand 
on his heart, aod say it had no effect what-. 
jever. A few days ago he had been called to 
attend a lady, under very peculiar circum- 
She had had five children in the 
|course of eight years. Symptoms of preg- 
jnancy had again proceeded, from the be- 
| ginning of the present year, and, on the 4th 
or 5th of August, she had violent labour 
pains. She wassick and vomited, and lost 
a considerable quantity of blood. Ona the 
'19th of the same month, the membranes 


or four hours after the exhibition, that ute-| broke ; she then began to decrease in size, 
rine action came on, propulsive and conti- | and had ever since continued to do so. She 
nued, but not violent. had re from the vagina a small piece 
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of bone, having previously felt a pricking. 
(Laughter.) She had subsequently dis- 
charged coagula and livid substances, some- 
thing like pieces of liver. He believed he 
should astonish the Society by saying what 
had passed and travelled through the uterus, 
and that the child had ertirely escaped into 
the abdomen. He could detect no rupture 
whatever of the vagina. ‘There was now a 
tumour on the right side of her abdomen, 
which, when touched, produced a tickling 
sensation. The bowels had been remarkably 
good ; she had never had cause to complain of 
them ; and this brought him to the question, 
how far the Czsarian operation should, on 
any occasion whatever, be performed? Ex- 
cept the tumour he had alluded to, this lady 
had no bad symptoms whatever; and he 
thought abscesses would ultimately take 
place, either in the abdomen or some other 
pat. and through which the foetus would 
expelled. 

Dr. Ryawn considered the best mode of 
exhibiting the ergot to be in the nature of 
a decoction. He wished to know from Mr. 
Lord, how long the woman, in his case, had 
been in absolute labour, before the rupture 
of the uterus took place, and how long the 
uterus was ruptured before the gastrotomy 
was resorted to? 

Mr. Lampert ridiculed Dr. Blick’s no- 
tion of the inefficacy of the ergot, which 
stood singly opposed to a host of the most 
respectable testimony. At first he was in- 
duced to think Mr. Lord had not made out a 
proper case for the administration of the 
ergot, but his opinion had somewhat changed. 
He, however, wished to know how long 
parturient action had béen going on, when 
the mechanical impediment to delivery was 
ascertained, and how long before the exhi- 
bition of the cornutam? It was his de- 
cided opinion that, when the — ob- 
struction was discovered, the hydrocepha- 
lic head should have been perforated with- 
out delay. 

Mr. Lonv—Are we to suppose that a 
country practitioner is like Dr. Slop, always 
going about with his green bag under his 
arm, filled with instruments? ( Laughter.) 
I live at Hampstead; I was called to the 
case a mile distant from my house ; I can- 
not determine when the uterus was really 
ruptured ; the symptoms came on gradu- 
ally; 1 had no sharp instrument with me 
to puncture the hend ; it was in the middle 
of the night, and it ought to be recollected, 
that it is exceedingly difficult at this time, 
in a courtry place, on all occasions, imme- 
diately to procure instruments, and the 
assistance of friends, whenever they are 
wanted, An instance was detailed in Tur 
Lancet, a short time ago, of acase happen- 
ing at Worcester, where the practitioner 
was not at all aware of the rupture of the 
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uterus that had taken place. Another case 
occurred in Stamford Street, only the other 
day, of a rupture of the uterus, where it was 
not detected until an examination was made 
after death. 

Dr. Watsuman had had great experience 
in midwifery. He agreed with the obser- 
vations made, that the presenting part, and 
the condition of that part, ought, in this 
case, to have been distinctly ascertained, 
before the ergot was resorted to. If the 
hydrocephalic state of the head had been 
ascertained, he apprehended only one course 
ought to have been pursued, that of per- 
forating ; and that if perforation had been 
resorted to, the life of the patient would 
have stood a much better chance. He 
should have been averse to the performance 
of the Cwsarian operation, under the cir- 
cumstances of this case. 

Mr. Asnwe tt regretted to have observed 
anything like a supposition, that personali- 
ties could be intended by anything that 
was said. He deprecated certain modes of 
expression, as, ‘‘ I assure you upon my 
honour,” and considered them much more 
applicable for a stage than a scientific so- 
ciety. After giving every possible atten- 
tion to all that had been stated, be had 
heard nothing to remove him from his first 
opinion, that it would have been better in 
this case not to have used the ergot. He 
thought sufficient weight had not been 
given by the Society to Mr. Waller’s ob- 
servation, that before the situation of the 
head was ascertained, it might be lying un- 
favourable to the use of the ergot. Here 
the head still remained above the brim; 
there were long-continued pains, and, pro- 
bably, such as the woman had always 
formerly bad, therefore, he should not have 
considered it a case for the ergot. At the 
same time, he was not prepared to _" the 
uterus would not have ruptured, had the 
ergot not been had recourse to. He hoped 
the detail of the circumstances of this case 
would lead to a more careful administration 
of this medicine, and if so, that detail 
would be proved to have been usefully 
made. In his opinion, the ergot was a most 
invaluable remedy; it had often greatly 
quickened labour, and restrained hemor. 
rhage. He thought if a foetus escaped into 
the abdomen, the accoucheur would not do 
his duty, if he allowed it to remain there. 
The child might escape into it alive, and 
might be extracted alive, which was a 
powerful argument in favour of gastrotomy. 

Dr. Horxins again observed, that the 
uterus had perfectly contracted by the time 
he saw the case, and the woman was in a 
very exhausted state ; the pulse 150. 

Dr. Ryan thought there were many well- 
authenticated cases to justify the accoucheur 
in following the child, and extracting it 
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yn escaped into the abdomen ; but he 
idedly objected to the operation being 

rformed when the woman was in so ex- 
Peusted a etate aa thet detailed by Dz. Hop- 


December 1, 


INCORRECT MINUTES. — CONTINUATION OF 
MR. LORD'S CASE.—POINT OF ORDER— 
STOMACH OF AN EXTRAORDINARY SIZE, 


Tue minutes of the last meeting were read. 

Dr. Watsuman, after taking an objection 
to the correctness of the Registrar's mi- 
nutes of the last meeting, resumed the dis- 
cussion of the subject that occupied the at- 
tention of the Seciety on the former night. 
He had met with many cases, in which a 
hydrocephalic state of the head presented, 
where the life of the patient could not have 
been saved without perforation ; many where 


ring in the ratio of 1 

believed that the i 

In a note of Dr. Willan, on 

of London, it was stated that, out of 
2982 labours which oceurred in the practice 
of an eminent accoucheur, there was only 
one instance of lacerated uterus, Reverting 
to Mr, Lord’s case, and passing over the 
treatment which, in his (Mr, Limhost's) 
opinion, should have been adopted,—namely, 
perforation of the head, and which would, 
in all probability, have prevented the rup- 
ture of the uterus,—he was desirous, at 
once, of coming to the question, as to what 
were the most advisable means to be pur- 
sued when such an untoward event had 
taken place? The practice which had been 
adopted by Dr. Hopkins, in the operation 
of gastrotomy, he considered to be the only 
proper measure, Three modes of treatment 
present themselves for consideration, as 


it was saved ; and he had likewise met with 
cases where it turned out afterwards that, 
if the operation had been resorted to, the | 
mother would not have perished. In Mr.| 
Lord’s case,—considering the well-formed | 
pelvis ; the enlarged condition of the os linc, 
so as to have allowed the introduction of the | 
vectis; the nature of the presentation,—it | 
would have been better practice to have per- 
forated than to have given the ergot. 


Mr, Doustepay related several cases, in 
which perforation was performed with safety 
to the mother, where, otherwise, she could 
not have been delivered ; as appeared from 
the sequel of further pregnancies. When it 
was once fairly ascertained that the os uteri 
was fully dilated, and that, owing to the 
condition of the head and sacrum, the 
head could not pass, no doubt could be en- 
tertained that the sooner perforation was 
resorted to, the greater chance of safety 
there existed for the mother, A case of this 
sort was very analogous to a case of stran- 
gulated hernia. In the latter case, when it 
was clearly found that the hernia could not 
be returned, the less delay that took place 
before the operation was performed, the 
better. He produced to the Society one 

cimen of ruptured uterus, in consequence 
of perforation not having been resorted to in 
time. 

Mr. Water regretted to have been un- 
der the necessity of having had to inquire, 
for about the sixth time, without having 
obtained any answer, whether any attempt 
was immediately made, when the rupture 
took place, to bring away the child through 
the natural passage ; and, if not, within 
what time afterwards, the operation to turn, 
or the Cwsarian section, was performed ? 


Mr. Lamserr considered rupture of the 
uterus of extremely rare occurrence, It 


Burns justly observes, when the uterus 
is ruptured during gestation, and prior ta 
delivery :—To leave the case to Nature, to 
deliver per vias naturales, or to perform gas- 
trotomy. With respect to the first measure, 
he would simply remark, that there was ng 
well-authenticated case of recovery, where 
the foetus was allowed to remain in the 
cavity of the abdomen, the woman being at 
the full period of gestation. As regards the 
second means, delivery per vias naturales, he 
would only repeat the language of an emi- 


| nent writer :—*‘* To dilate the os uteri forci- 


bly, and thus extract the child, is a propo- 
sition so rash and hatardous, that] know no 
one who would adapt it.” The operation of 
gastrotomy, then, was the most preferable 
measure, and although the experience on 
this subject was but limited, yet, looking to 
the results of the few cases in which the 
operation had been performed, we are fully 
borne out jn its adoption. Since the Jast 
meeting, he had referred to the authorities 
on this subject, and he found that the first 
case recorded, is in the 3rd yolume of the 
Journal de Medicine for 1768: the woman 
here survived. In the Memoirs of the 
French Academy was an account of @ case 
in which the operation was twice perfor: 

by Lambron, on the same female, yet she 
did well ; and, lastly, in the 2nd volume of 
the Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine, 
a successful case was related, on the autho- 
rity of Bernard and Latouche. With rey 
spect to Dr. Kyan’s observations on Dr, 
Hopkins having operated at a time when 
there was much depression of vital power, 
he (Mr. Lambert) would say, that the pros- 
tation is a leading characteristic throughout 
of rupture of any viscus; that patients die 
in this condition, without any apparent 
effort at re-action; and, consequently, that 
any delay in opening the abdomen, 
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removing 9 oppressive cause, in his opi- 
nion, would have been cylpable. 

Mr, in explanation, considered 
that Mr. Lambert had altogether mistaken 
the nature of his interrogatories, notwith- 
standing the numerous times they had been 
repeated. Every person knew that, after 
the uterus had expelled its contents, and 
contracted, mo hand gould be introduced 
into it; but there were many cases on re- 
cord=-Dr. Blundell had often met with 
them, Mr. Doubleday had met with them, 
others had met with them,—where, imme- 
diately on the rupture of the uterus taking 
place, the hand was introduced, and the 
child brought away by turning. 

Mr, Loro conceived that no person could 
have expected the rupture to have taken 
place, from the mild pains the woman was 
suffering, and which had been upon her for 
an hour and a half, more or less, before the 
tupture took place, ‘The necessity of per- 
foration, before the rupture took place, was 
not called for. There was no fair analogy 
to be made hetween a case of this sort and 
a man labouring under hernia. Had the 
large state of the head been foreseen, he 
should not have given the ergot, but would 
have punctured the head with a penknife, 
rather than have left it until the rupture 
took place. The morbid condition of the 
uterus had not been sufficiently adverted to 
by the Society. He had seen a case on that 
very day, in which the uterus was ruptured 
at the period of quickening, either by some 
pain of the uterus itself, or a motion of the 
fetus, as the woman was descending from 
a stage-eoach. The os uteri was soft and 
dilatable, but the operation of turning was 
not attempted. After the excessive large 
state of the head was thought of, he consi- 
dered that, even if delivery was accom- 
plished, the child could not be saved, and 
the mother’s condition but very little ame- 
liorated, 

Mr, Krycpow was of opinion, that, con- 
sidering the able and candid manner in 
which the author had brought forward this 
case, and the excellent abilities he had 
proved himself to , no further ques- 
tions qught to be put, which could be per- 
sonal, or paipful to his feelings ; the grati- 
tude of the Society must be due to him. 

Mr. Logp should not have wished the 
discussion to have proceeded so far, had it 
not been that, on the former night, a gen- 
tleman observed that, in this case, the wo- 
man had been lost. 

Mr. Lamsernt—Having been the indivi- 
dual who made the observation, considered 
it due to Mr. Lord to assure him, that he 
certainly did not mean the remark to apply 
personally tohim. He might, if the case 
had fallen to his (Mr, Lambert’s) lot, have 
conducted himself as Mr, Lord had done, 


Still he was justified in making the obser- 
vation ; and he repeated, that the woman 
had been lost; inasmuch as, in all proba- 
bility, if perforation had been resorted to, 
her life would have been saved. 

Dr, Brick requested that certain parts of 
the Laws of the Society might be read from 
the Chair, which he considered would bear 
out his argument, that, on the former even, 
ing, at the breaking up of the Society, the 
President had no right to interrupt Dr, 
Hopkins in the statement he was making. 

The Pagsipent (interrupting )—Dr.Blick, 
allow me to request that you will sit down, 
Sir, and to assure you that I shall not hear 
another word on the subject. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Waren exhibited to the Society, as 
a curiosity, a female stomach of extraordi- 
nary size, When in situ, it extended from 
the natural situation down along the left 
side, terminating in the pelvis, a consider 
able portion of which it filled up, 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


CONTINUATION OF THE NO HERNIA” CASK. 


Noturyo has transpired worthy of notice 
in this case since our lastreport. ‘he dis- 
charge, which was pronounced feculent by 
the surgeon, has not been observed since 
the 21st. 

Dec. 1. On visiting him, with Mr. Key, 
we found the wound had nearly healed, H< 
has been taking a generous diet, and, ir fact, 
is not much worse from the opersiion, 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


— 
EXTRAVASATION OF URINE, 


Srerusy Norais, 31, a muscular 
baker, and a hard drinker, was admitted 
into Colston’s Ward, Sept. 12, with con- 
siderable inflammation and distension of the 
perineum and scrotum. Was in great agony 
when brought in. States that he has had a dif- 
ficulty in voiding his urine for the last two 
years, on account of a chancre that he had 
about that time close upon the orifice of the 
urethra, which, iz healing, has considerably 
contracted the orifice of the aperture, so 
that the stream of water has never since 
|been larger than a small crow’s quill. 
Upon passing a small-sized catheter, every 
other part of the urethra appears free from 


contraction The urine has always seemed 
him Geely slong the urethra 
jae arrived at the orifice, where it has 
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been suddenly arrested in its progress, and 
often most painfully distended in the urethra. 
Felt a little pain in the perineum, on making 
water one evening, after drinking and danc- 
ing at Bartholomew Fair; and, on examin- 
ing the part, discovered a small swelling, 
which has gradually increased in size, and 
extended to the scrotum. ‘This has been 
distended and painful for the last two days. 
Mr. Stanley, who attended for Mr. Vincent, 
saw the man about an hour after he was 
brought in, and entertaining no doubt about 
the nature of the case, made an incision, 
of about two inches long, in the perineum. 
A quantity of offensive pus and urine imme- 
diately gushed out. The catheter was 
withdrawn, hot and moist flannels ordered 
to be constantly applied, and calomel and 
jalap taken, with a dose of house physic. 

13. Has passed a restless night, and is 
very feverish this morning. Skin hot; 
tongue dry ; pulse quick. Is much relieved 
by the operation. The bowels have been 
freely moved. The principal part of the 
urine flows through the wound. A small 
portion has escaped by the urethra. 

16. Now passes the greater part of his 
urine by the urethra, though a little 
still comes through the wound, to which a 
poultice has been kept. During the last day 
or two, granulations have sprung up. The 
scrotum is diminished to its natural size ; 
tongue moist, pulse natural, and he is, 
in all respects, doing well. 

22. The urine flows entirely through the 
urethra. The wound is nearly closed. Ia 
consequence of some inflammatory symp- 
toms about the chest, the dresser has bled 
him to-day to 3xvj. In a fortnight after, 
he was quite well. 

In the latter part of our report from this 
Hospital, last week, it should have been 
stated, that the bone was diseased for a con- 
siderable distance above the fracture, and 
that the fracture did not extend up the bone. 


HOSPICE DE PERFECTIONNEMENT. 


ERYSIPELAS PHLEGMONODES, 


Severat new methods of treating erysipe- 
las have recently been proposed by the 
French surgeons. M. Dupuytren has often 
seen an extraordinary effect from blisters ; 
and M. Larrey knows, in this disease also, 
as in many others, no remedy superior to 
the application of moxa. M. Velpeau, of 
the Hospice de Perfectionnement, has fre- 
queutly effected a speedy cure by continual 
pressure, especially in such individuals 
where general and local blood-letting is in- 
admissibl 


A female, 65 years old, and of a very un- 
healthy constitution, was, on the 25th of 
August, admitted into the Hospice ; the left 
leg was swelled, hot, very painful, and of a 
brown-red colour ; on pressure, some sub- 
cutaneous fluctuation was news ible, the 
knee was slightly enlarged, and the s 
vial capsule somewhat distended by fluid. 
The disease of the leg extended rapidly to 
the thigh, which, within a short time, was 
affected in its whole length, and in such a 
manner as to threaten gangrene. The con- 
stitution of the patient not admitting of 
bleeding, M. Velpeau ordered compression 
of the whole limb ; the bandage was made 
very tight, and re-applied as soon as it be- 
gan to loosen. At first the pain was consi- 
derably increased, bat it soon abated, and 
at last entirely ceased; so that, within a 
few days, the patient was discharged, cured. 

About the same time an old man was ad- 
mitted at the Hospice, with erysipelas 
phlegmonodes of both legs, which were 
much swelled, very painful, and disco- 
loured. The patient, being of a very ple- 
thoric habit, was twice bled, but the bleed- 
ing, having no influence on the local disease, 
pressure was resorted to, which proved so 
effectual, that the cure was completed within 
six days.—La Clinique. 


HOTEL-DIEU. 


PENETRATING WOUND OF THE SKULL. 


A younc man, who had been stabbed in 
the right orbit, immediately below its upper 
margin, was brought into the Hospital in 
the most complete stupor, vision, hearing, 
and general sensibility, being quite extinct ; 
the wounded eye protruded from its orbit, 
its vessels, and those of the eye-lids, being 
gorged with blood. He was freely bled from 
the foot, but, in the following night, had an 
attack of the most furious delirium. The 
next day the stupor and paralysis still con- 
tinued ; the pulse was very small. The pa- 
tient was again bled twice, but without any 
alteration in the symptoms. On the third 
day, the respiratory muscles began to be 
paralysed ; his breathing became stertorous 
and very difficult, each inspiration being 
accompanied by a trembling of the whole 
body. M. Dupuytren accounted for this 
symptom, by supposing that an extravasa- 
tion had taken place at the base of the skull, 
which suspended the function of the respi- 
ratory nerves. The patient was bled a 
fourth time, but the difficulty of breathing 
increased, and he died on the same day. 

The bones of the skull having been re- 
moved, it was found that the instrument 
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had penetrated through the orbit into the 
substance of the brain, and that a piece of 
bone had been thrust into the anterior lobe, 
a great portion of which was found dissolved, 
and mixed with a considerable quantity of 
coagulated blood from the arteria corporis 
callosi—Journ, Génér. des Hopit. 


LITHOTOMY,. 


Tue surgeons of the Hétel-Dieu, MM. 
Dupoytren, Breschet, and Sanson, have 
recently endeavoured to determine the 
comparative merits of three different me- 
thods of lithotomy. The first adopted the 
transverse ; the second the lateral; and 
the third the recto-vesical section. The 
four patients operated on by MM. Dupuy- 
tren and Breschet were perfectly cured ; 
but in one of the two cases in which M. 
Sanson performed the recto-vesical opera- 
tion, there remained a fistulous opening 
between the rectum and the bladder. In 
one of M, Dupuytrer’s patients there occur- 
red, soon after the operation, a violent in- 
ternal hemorrhage, which was soon disco- 
vered by the great tension of the hypogas- 
trium; the distinct, soft tumescence of the 
bladder ; the frequent and fruitless desire 
of making water ; and by the sudden pale- 
ness, with intercurrent attacks of syncope ; 
it was checked by a dossil of lint intro- 
duced into the bottom of the wound, The 
number of cases in which the three me- 
thods of lithotomy were performed, are not 
sufficient to determine the respective value 
of each; but the frequency of a fistulous 
opening between the rectum and the blad- 
der, after the recto-vesical operation, and 
the danger of wounding the seminal vesi- 
cles, appear to be sufficient reasons for 
abandoning it altogether. The Annali di 
Medicina contain the history of a case, in 
which there remained, after the operation, 
an incurable fistulous passage between the 
bladder and rectum, and where the seminal 
vesicles were divided in such a manner, that, 
during coitus, the seminal fluid was dis- 
charged through the rectum. It seems, 
however, that the recto-vesical operation, 
which, at first, found so many partisans in 
Italy, is now generally relinquished there 
for the median section, a method also pro- 
posed by Vacca, in his last Memoir on 
Lithotomy,* and which, indeed, seems to 
have considerable advantages over it. ‘This 
operation is performed in the following 
manner: an incision being made in the 
raphe, extending from the external sphinc- 
ter ani to the bulbus urethra, a probe- 


* Della Litotomia nei due sessi ; quarta 
memoria del Prof. Vacca Berlin gheri. Pisa, 
1825. 
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pointed bistoury is inserted into the groove 
of the staff, the handle of which is pressed 
towards the pubis, so that the neck of the 
bladder and the prostate gland present 
themselves, and are easily divided by pass- 
ing the knife along the groove of the staff. 
(he principal advantages of this method seem 
to be the following :— 

1. The bladder is opened in the shortest 
way, and the wound admits of the greatest 
dilatation, being in the centre of the outlet 
of the pelvis, and surrounded by soft parts 
only. 

2. No large vessels, and only the minute 
ramifications of the pudenda are divided, 
and thus an occurrence is avoided, which 
not unfrequently led to a fatal termination. 

3. The knife is almost mechanically car- 
ried into the bladder, and the parts, in ques- 
tion, are very easily divided, being kept in a 
state of tension. 

4. The finger being introduced into the 
bladder, the stone is very easily felt, being, 
by its own weight, carried towards the 
wound, which is at the lowest part of the 
bladder. 

5. The situation of the wound best pro- 
motes the discharge of calculous fragments 
after the operation, and prevents sanguine- 
ous or urinous extravasation, which so 
often takes place after the lateral operation, 


HOSPICE DE LA SALPETRIERE, 


OSSIFIED EXTRA-UTERINE FETUS. 


A remacr, who had been for several 
years at the Salpetri(re, on account of men- 
tal derangement, died in her 77th year. On 
examining the abdomen, a small tumour was 
found in the pelvis, slightly adhering by 
some layers of cellular tissue to the mesen- 
tery, and a loop of the small intestines; the 
uterus and its appendages, as well as the other 
abdominal viscera, were perfectly healthy. 
On a closer inspection of this tumour, it was 
discovered to be the skeleton of a foetus, 
surrounded by a thin, and nearly transpa- 
rent, membrane ; it had an oval form, was 
two inches in its largest diameter, and was, 
by a sort of indemwure, divided into two 
unequal halves, the largest of which con- 
tained the head, the smaller the trunk. ‘The 
skull was very well formed, completely ossi- 
fied, 1g inch im its antero-posterior, 14 inch 
in its transverse, and one inch in its verti- 
cal diameter, The bones were regularly de- 
veloped ; not the slightest trace gf a fonta- 
nelle could be found, and all the sutures 
were perfectly united. The frontal bone 
was much arched; the parietal bones were 


also very prominent, especially that of the 
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right side ; the temporal bones were placed 
almost horizontally, and exhibited the rudi- 
ments of a glenoidal cavity; that of the 
right side presented a sort of zygomatic arch, 
united to a small os malare, which termi- 
nated in a rough articular surface ; the upper 
and Jower jaw-bones were entirely wanting ; 
the orbits were well formed ; the occipital 
bone was a little elongated towards its upper 
part ; its lower portion consisted of several 
separate pieces. The skull was united to 
the trenk by fibro-cartilaginous ligaments, 
at least an articular surface could not be 
found, of external examination. The trunk 
being somewhat curved anteriorly, showed 
the radimetts of a vertebral column ; the 
place of the sternum was occtipied by a 
very thick fibro-cartilaginous mass; the 
tibs, as well as the bones of the shoulder 
and the clavicles, were completely ossified ; 
the vertebral column terminated below in 
the sacral bone, and the rudiments of the 

vis. The extremities were wanting, 
With the exception of some traces of the 
upper-arm. Un internal inspection of this 
skeleton, the cavity of the skull was found 
of a regular form, its parietes being one- 
twenty-fourth of an inch in thickness; they 
were lined with the dura mater, the folds of 
which were well developed, and contained 
a gelatinous fluid, of a yellow colour, with- 
out any distinct organisation. The cervical 
vertebre consisted of several pieces, of an 
irregular form, so that the single vertebra 
could not be distinguished ; the dorsal ver- 
tebra were more developed, and distinctly 
annular; the Jumbar vertebre, as well as 
the sacral bone, consisted of irregalar pieces. 
The abdomen and thorax formed one cavity, 
at the upper portion of which the pleura 
was distinctly seen lining the ribs; its 
lower half contained a greyish-yellow adi- 
pocirous mass, with appareut traces of folds, 
representing, no doubt, the intestines. In 
the centre of this mass a brown nucleus 
was discovered, with a small cavity, which 
was continued, in a thin filament of the 
same colour, along the vertebral column, 
and which were very probably the remains 
of the heart and aorta. On the external 
surface of the skull, particularly on the right 
side, several vessels were seen running to- 
wards the median line; some intercostal 
vessels could also be distinguished.—Archiv. 
Génér. de Médecine. 


SURGICAL CLINIC AT BERLIN. 


EXTENSIVE PRACTURE OF THE SKULL. 
A titre boy, about nine years of age, was 
brought into the institution in a state of 
complete jnsensibility, with the blood flow- 


FRACTURE OF THE SKULL. 


ing profusely from the mouth, nostrils, ears, 
and eyes, A large piece of timber had fallen, 
from a considerable height, on his head, 
and caused an extensive fracture of the 
skull. On examining the wound, the skin 
above the right ear was found lacerated, 
and a probé introduced into this aperture, 
could be easily passed to the temporal re- 
gion of the other side. The parietal bones 
were considerably depressed, and a crucial 
incision having been made, a large fracture 
was found extending over them, from the 
right temporal bone to the left side of the 
head. The anterior part of the skull was 
also considerably depressed, and in it a 
second fracture was discovered, extending 
from the transverse fissure anteriorly over 
the frontal bone towards the right eye; 
the margins of this longitudinal fracture 
were distant from each other about the 
tenth part of an inch, and the pulsations of 
the brain could be distinctly seen between 
them. At each pulsation, the blood rushed 


|with great violence from thé fracture. 


Bleeding, cold fomentations over the head, 
and some injections of diluted vinegar, hav- 
ing been employed, the little patient re- 
covered his senses, and, the depressed por- 
tion of the skull having spontaneously risen, 
the use of the trephine was very properly 
dispensed with. The wounds were simply 
dressed with lint dipped in tepid water. 
After some time several portions of the 
fractured bones were discharged, and the 
dura mater began to be covered with granu- 
lations, which were gradually formed into a 
solid membranous substance. At the end 
of three months the child was perfectly 
cured.—Graefe's Bericht des Chirurg. Au- 
genaersl. Inst. 


INTUS SUSCEPTION SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
WITH QUICKSILVER. 


A tapy, 80 years of age, was suddenly 
seized with excruciating pain in the intes- 
tines, accompanied with vomiting of sterco- 


raceous matter. M. Bellucci, who saw the 
patient on the fourth day of her illness, con- 
sidering it a case of intus-susception, or- 
dered general and local bleeding, the warm 
bath, fomentations, and oleaginous aperi- 
ents, but without any effect whatever. On 
the seventh day, a dose of three ounces of 
quicksilver was given, which, after 24 
hours, produced copions stools; in conse- 
quence of which, a remission of all the 
symptoms took place, so that, within a short 
time, the patient completely recovered.— 
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DR. TUOMY.—INFLAMMATION OF VEINS.—" PURES.” 


Dk. TUOMY. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,—I shall beg leave to call your atten- 
tion to the following circumstances con- 
nected with the appointment of Dr. Tuomy 
to the professorship of the practice of medi- 
cine in the School of physic. 

Dr. Tuomy was, in the year i812, a 
fellow of the College of Physicians, when 
the College refused to continue Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, 8.F.T.C.D., in that professorship ; 
it was admitted that the duty {iad been per- 
formed in the most exemplary manner, but 
that it was expedient to hold an election, in 
order to ascertain his relative merits, in 
comparison with those of other persons who 
might be candidates. At the election Dr. 
Stokes was disposessed, and Dr. Tuomy ap- 
pointed to his professorship by a casting 
voice. I cannot, therefore, see that Dr. 
Tuomy has tmy just groond for complaint, 
because a system is continued, without the 
adoptiun of which, he cotild not have been 
elected. For Dr. Stokés is still alive and 
resident in Dublin, although he was not 
amongst the candidates at the late election. 

Anistrpss 

Nor. 20, 1898. 


INFLAMMATION OF VEINS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,Perceiving in your Laycet of last 
week, (No; 273,) a case of “‘ inflammation 
supervening upon venesection, and followed 
by death,” I was led to notice Mr. Law- 
rence’s remark, at the end of the article, 
that he had never known an instance where 
the patient recovered im such a case. As 
you passed the exptession without com- 
ment, I naturally conclude you coincide in 
the remark.* Allow me to offer you the 
following case for consideration. In the 
month of December, 1823, I was on the 
coast of Africa, in the ship , and 
had octasion to abstract about sixteen 
ounces of blood from the master. Next 
morning he complained of a sense of tight- 
ness in the arm, with lancinating pains ex- 
tending as far as the axiila. On removing 
the bandage, I perceived the orifice in a 
state of suppuration, with inflammation to a 
considerable extent. In the course of the 
day, érysipelas extended over the whole of 
the forearm. On the third day I discovered 
a sinus to have formed from the orifice along 
the median basilic, to the extent of, at least, 
an inch and a half. As the above case is 
from memory, I cannot give particulars of 
method of cure ; except that, by the appli- 


* We have seen patients who have re- 
covered from these complaints,—Ep. L. 


3i9 


cation of poultices, with saturifie solutions, 
and paying particular attention to the 
bowels, the patient recovered. He was, at 
the same time, under the influetice of mer- 
cury, which had been exhibited for an 
affection of the liver. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. W. 
Limehouse, Nov. 27, 1828, 


SURGEONS AND “ puREs.” 

Str,—Permit me to inquire from some of 
your numerous, and often excellent corre- 
spondents, answers tu the following en- 
quiries. 

ist. When a consultation is desired by a 
a patient, and, as is frequently the ease, the 
choice is left to the general practitioner, 
why does 
own clase 

2d. Why does the “ pure,” when so 
consulted, make such repeated and often 
successful attempts to apptopriate the pa- 
tent, in order to introduce a friend of his 
own; or, order the prescription to be sent 
to some druggist named by himself? 

3d, Why does the “ pure” seek to 
lessen the general practitioner, in the esti- 
mation of the patient and his friends, by an 
arrogant or supercili de , by a 
want of panctuality in keeping his appoint- 
ments by desiring that he may be again 
sent for, if it should be necessary; by com- 
plaining of being consulted too late? &e. 

4th. Are the “‘ pures” so greatly supe- 
rier to the general practitioners, as to make 
it a merit on the part of the latter to endure 
the treatment above described ? 

Sth. Is it just, to be aecessary to the rob- 
bery of poor patients, who are frequently 
obliged to pawn their apparel in order to 
satisfy the rapacity of the ‘‘ pure?” 

6th. Is it politic to adtocate or recom- 
mend this misapplication of the money of 
the patient, who, in consequence of the sa- 
crifices made to obtain the better advice (!) 
of the pure, is incapacitated from satisfying 
the juster claims of the generul practi- 
tioner ? 

7th. Were not the most conspicuous and 
clamorous demandants of surgical reform, 
Messrs, Lawrence, Tyrrel, and Key? 

8th. Is not this trinity composed of two 
** nevvies” of the ‘‘ worthy baronet,” and an 
integral portion of the corrapt body, in 
the person of Mr. Lawrence ? 

9th. Are the general practitioners justi- 
fied in expecting any zealous endeavours 
from these gentlemen, for ameliorating the 
oppressed condition of the “ largest and 
most useful class?” 

I remain yours, kc. 
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ULCERATION OF THE DUODENUM. 


L. Lava, seventeen years old, had, for 
a long time, been subject to vague pains of 
the epigastrium, to which, in the last six 
weeks, diarrhoea, !oss of appetite, sickness, 
and a great depression of spirits, had suc- | 
ceeded. On the 10 hof December, 1827, | 
three hours after a p!entiful dinner, he was 
suddenly attacked with a very violent pain, 
beginning at the region of the stomach, and | 
extending over the whole abdomen, with | 
vomiting first, of what he had eaten, then of | 
mucus, tinged with bile. He passed the en- 
suing night in a very restless state, and 
suffered excruciating pain; on the fol!ow- 
ing morning be was brought iuto the hospi- 
tal ; his countenance was very pale, and in- 
dicative of great distress ; the extremities 
were cold; the skin covered with a cold 
sweat; the pulse was small, and very fre- 
quent; the abdomen tense, and extremely 
painful; the tongue bloodless and moist; 
there was frequent vemiting of bilious matter. 
Forty leeches, and emollient fomentations, 
were applied to the abdomen, but the pa- 
tient expired in the afternoon of the same 
day. The abdominal cavity was found to 
be filled with air, and a serous, reddish, very 
fetid liquid; the peritoneum was injected 
and thickened ; the intestinal circumvolu- 
tions slightly adherent to each other, and to 
the peritoneum. The mucous membrane of 
the stomach was healthy; at the beginning 
of the duodenum, very close to the pylorus, 
the intestinal canal was perforated by an 
ulcer about the third of an inch in diameter, 
of an oval form, and with its edges adhering 
to the peritoneum, which, in this part, was 
of a greyish colour, and ulcerated. Near to 
this perforation another ulcer of the duode- 
num was discovered, of nearly the same 
size, but having no communication with the 
peritoneal cavity —Journ, Univers. 


ULCFRATION OF THE DUODENUM.—EPIDEMICS. 


varieties of constitution, temperament, and 
habits of life. The work will be inter- 
spersed with numerous cases, illustrating 
the variety, the symptoms, and the corre- 
sponding treatment of epidemics, the result 
of many years’ research; and the Essay on 
the mode of preserving health in pestilential 
seasons, will be appeuded, in which will be 
shown, the remarkable coincidence between 
the opinions of Hippocrates and Galen, and 
those of certain modern practitioners, cele- 
brated for the simplicity of their practice, 
and the adoption of the antiphiogistic treat- 
ment in fever. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


ORIGIN AND CURE OF EPIDEMIC DISORDERS 


Dr. Forsrer, of Chelmsford, has sent | 
to press, and will publish, in a few weeks, | 
an ** Essay on the Origin of that Large) 
Class of Disorders which are called Epi- 
demics.” The Essay proposes to treat 
them as having a two-fold cause, viz., Ist, 
The exciting cause, which resides in the 
peculiar constitution of the atmosphere at 
the time, in the production of which, elec- 
trical causes have a great share. ‘This con- 
stitutes the mysterious To Gevov of the Greeks, 
and is the atmosplerical or epidemic poison 
of the moderns: its varieties produced by 
malaria, and their corresponding actions, as 
specific stimulants, are numerous. ed, The 
predisponent causes, which consist in 
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